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EXPANDING HORIZONS 


KX winter closes in upon a year of almost unbroken Allied victory, the 
world looks forward with every expectation that 1944 will see the 
consummation of the European war. It is likely, as the Prime Minister has 
warned us, to bring harder fighting and heavier losses than any the western 
Allies have yet known; but we are moving unmistakably into an era in which 
the decisive stages of the enemy’s destruction merge with the constructive 
effort destined to form the edifice of the future. This sense of a new world 
coming to birth has been manifest in the British Dominions, all but one of 
which have held general elections and given fresh mandates to their govern- ~ 
ments to proceed with the expanding tasks that lie ahead. The very fact that 
it has been possible to hold these elections is evidence of the growing sense 
of confidence, of the British peoples’ mastery of their own fate, which the 
flowing tide of victory has brought about. 


THE Moscow CONFERENCE 


Ir is less easy to consult the constituencies in an island still lying within a 
few minutes’ flying time of the enemy’s airfields, and the life of the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster has just been extended into a ninth year. But nowhere 
more conspicuously than in Great Britain is strategic thought being moulded 
by the constructive domestic and international policy into which strategy 
must henceforward begin to merge. The transition will become an immediate 
issue in carrying out the decisions of the Moscow Conference. Outstandingly 
significant among these is that which sets up in London a standing com- 
mission of the three principal Allied Powers, to deal with the problems of 
Europe as the military process of reconquest brings them into issue. With 
the exception of the similar but more narrowly localized Mediterranean 
Commission, this is the first practical organ of the United Nations to be 
created; but it should become the starting-point for the whole task of world 
reconstruction. In effect the future of the continent is committed for the 
time being to a body in which no country of Europe proper is represented. 
But at this stage responsibility can only be exercised where there is power 
to support it; and the constitution of the commission faithfully represents 
the power on which alone the resurrection of Europe depends. Only when 
the enslaved nations, leaning upon this nucleus of strength, have so far 
recovered their foothold that authority can once more be diffused into their 
hands will the revolution be liquidated which began with the German 
inundation of western Europe in the terrible spring of 1940. 

The wheel set turning by that catastrophe now begins to come full circle. 
One of the most painful memories remaining from those days is of the 
arrogant broadcast speech in which Hitler gloated over the fall of 
France. As the harsh and rancorous voice went on and on with its tale of 
provinces overrun and booty taken, its catalogue of easy victories won by 
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this, that and the other German army corps or division, one seemed to hear 
the jack-boots of the eternal barbarian trampling the ruins of a civilization 
he hated because it was beyond his understanding. Of those who listened 
in regions that were still—they knew not for how long—outside the de- 
stroyer’s dominion, all were revolted as much by the vulgarity of the manner 
as by the cruelty of the attitude; and many must have prayed that when the 
time should come for reversal of fortune the leaders of their own peoples 
would be able to speak in a very different, a worthier and more generous 
tone. 

In the autumn of 1943, with the unconditional surrender of Italy, the 
Allies reached a stage in their long and arduous process of recovery and 
counter-attack comparable to that at which Hitler stood on the morrow of 
the downfall of France. The two most eminent statesmen of the British 
Empire, Winston Churchill in the House of Commons and Jan Smuts in 
Guildhall, have reviewed the year of remarkable events which has culmi- 
nated in this great instalment of victory; and it is possible to record with 
gratitude that both speeches were able to keep pride in the imperial achieve- 
ment untainted by vainglory, that both were redolent of the magnanimity, 
the sense of the tragedy of war and of compassion for its innumerable 
victims, and the aspiration to secure a happier future to mankind, which 
have sustained the peoples of the Commonwealth through these terrible 
years, and which they hope to preserve untarnished to the end. To these 
two statesmen belongs the principal credit for maintaining through all 
vicissitudes of fortune, sometimes at great risk and against divergent opinions 
in the highest Allied councils, the Mediterranean strategy which has at last 
yielded fruit so abundantly. The two speeches together reveal something of 
the depth and foresight of the planning by which the victory has been brought 
about. In mid-October of 1942, in General Smuts’s informed judgment, 
the Allies reached the nadir of their fortunes since Dunkirk; for the U-boat 
campaign was at its climax, in the East we were retreating to the frontiers 
of India and the last islands protecting Australia, the enemy was deep in 
the Caucasus and approaching the Volga and the Caspian, while his victorious 
armies on the borders of Egypt were threatening Alexandria and Cairo. 
To those outside the councils of grand strategy the situation seemed even 
more menacing, for they did not know of the counter-strokes, described in 
Mr. Churchill’s speech, which he had been planning with the President in 
Washington at the time of the fall of Tobruk. 


Ext ALAMEIN AND STALINGRAD 


In this grave conjuncture of events the aspect of the war was transformed 
by two resounding victories. “The battles of Stalingrad and El Alamein 
mark the real turning-point in this war, and will rank in history with the 
other decisive battles of the world.” The truth of this judgment of General 
Smuts is apparent in the chronicle of the year that has followed the two 
great battles. Stalingrad decided once and for all that the German invasion 
of Russia must end in failure, although the extent of the disaster inflicted 
is still not to be calculated at the time of writing, while the German armies 
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of the south are in headlong flight from the shattered Dnieper line. From 
the defeat of Rommel at El Alamein have flowed all the successes achieved 
by Allied arms in the Mediterranean, the phases of which were surveyed in 
Mr. Churchill’s speech. To say that both Stalingrad and El Alamein were 
decisive battles of the world is to set them in a class where comparisons of 
their relative magnitude become irrelevant. Whether thousands or millions 
of men be engaged, there is nothing more decisive than decision. General 
Smuts therefore included in his address some remarks on the proportion of 
the British effort in the whole scale of the world war, which are worthy of 
the attention of all the Allies, and not least of those sections among the 
British peoples themselves who have been disposed, in their just admiration 
for Russian heroism, to underestimate the part that has been played by 
their own countrymen. In the past year, in the course of a mighty revival 
of the Empire’s effective power, to which the manifold efforts and endurances 
through the years of adversity made an indispensable contribution, three 
supreme blows have been struck in the West towards the enemy’s overthrow; 
and in each, although the United States have given great and increasing 
assistance, the predominant rdle has belonged to the Empire. The first is 
the bringing the U-boat campaign to at least a temporary standstill, thereby 
ensuring the supply of vital material of war across the Atlantic, which was 
indispensable to Russian as well as British fighting power. The second is 
the devastating offensive of the British and American bomber commands 
against German war industry; and, to judge by the embarrassed endeavours 
of the enemy’s propaganda, including Hitler himself in his anniversary 
speech at Munich, to conceal, to explain and to promise mitigation or 
revenge, this offensive, of which the culmination has been by no means 
reached, is now recognized in Germany to contain as deadly a threat as 
operations on any other front. The third is the campaign following El Ala- 
mein, with all the military and political results that have ensued from its 
success. In the final phases of the war, no doubt, as General Smuts sug- 
gested, the United States, the Power among the Allies that has as yet been 
least fully engaged and therefore has been least strained, will be enabled 
by her inexhaustible reserves of wealth and man-power to assume a pre- 
dominance that will be grudged her by neither of her associates who have 
hitherto borne the principal burden. But “nothing will rob Russia and the 
British Commonwealth of the glory which is theirs—the honour of having 
turned the tide of war”; and “from El Alamein onwards we of the British 
Commonwealth have done things on the battle front which will stand 
comparison with the achievements of any of our allies”. 


THE TURNING-POINT 


Mr. CHURCHILL’s summary of the outstanding events in the campaign since 
El Alamein is sufficient to show how accurately the war now moves to a 
plan laid down by the leaders of the United Nations. This, perhaps, is the 
deepest significance of that turning-point of last November, which he at 
the time described with proper caution as “the end of the beginning”, but 
which General Smuts in retrospect sees as “the beginning of the end”. In 
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Washington, in June 1942, no decision was taken beyond the occupation of 
the French provinces of North Africa by American troops. Mr. Churchill 
went on to Moscow, where Premier Stalin assured him of Russia’s ability to 
withstand the attack on Stalingrad; and to Cairo, where the command was 
changed and the plans laid for the battle of El Alamein itself. It was fought 
in the last week of September; by the time Mr. Churchill met the President 
again, in January, the Eighth Army stood at the gates of Tripoli and it was 
possible to look ahead to the complete conquest of Tunisia and prepare for 
the invasion of Sicily. At the Washington meeting in May, with Tunisia 
conquered, the two statesmen took their decision to make their principal 
objective the knocking of Italy completely out of the war this vear. 

Almost from the first landings in Sicily on July 10 it must have been 
apparent to the President and the Prime Minister that their ambitious 
programme would be carried out well ahead of the time-table. For the 
Italian army, except when directly under the eye of their German task- 
masters, had practically ceased to fight; and the Sicilian people everywhere 
hailed the invading forces as their liberators. On July 25, by which time 
two-thirds of Sicily had been conquered, the logic of the situation was 
recognized in the Fascist Grand Council in Rome by the deposition of the 
Duce who had led Italy to such a depth of humiliation. Tentative and 
improbable theories that the change of government portended a stiffening 
of resistance were read into the early pronouncements of the new Badoglio 
administration; it is now known that the revolution bore its obvious face 
value. The dictator had been “cast down and vehemently repudiated by the 
whole mass of the Italian people”. Badoglio had taken office with one 
mission only, to make peace at all costs, which he knew well meant the 
unconditional surrender demanded at Casablanca; with only one effective 
obstacle to that mission, the presence of an army of his allies which had 
already become an army of occupation. The Italians were “intruded upon 
and overlaid at all points by the Germans”. Thus, when negotiations were 
opened at Lisbon, the real question to be discussed was not the conditions 
of an armistice; after some show of reluctance, Marshal Badoglio revealed 
that he was willing to go even beyond unconditional surrender, and bring 
Italy in on the Allied side—an offer that was obviously difficult to accept 
immediately, at a time when two of the smaller Allied peoples were still 
suffering under oppressive Italian rule. The more important instructions of 
the Italian envoys at Lisbon and afterwards at Syracuse were to obtain 
guarantees of immediate Allied protection for Italy when the unconditional 
surrender should be made public. 


TREATMENT OF ITALY 


FAILuRE to recognize the true purport of these negotiations involved the 
more captious critics of strategy in a severe castigation by Mr. Churchill 
when they attempted to heckle him in the House of Commons. The com- 
plaint was that tenderness for the defeated Italians—by implication tender- 
ness for Fascism—had protracted the discussions throughout the month of 
August, so giving time for the Germans to prepare the defence of Italy. and 
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ultimately involving the landing force at Salerno in grave and avoidable 
danger. The facts, as revealed by the Prime Minister, were precisely opposite : 
far from delaying the invasion for the sake of the negotiations, he had 
actually hastened it in order to make possible the earlier publication of the 
surrender. Indeed the margin of strategical safety had been cut so fine that 
the Fifth Army was for a few hours in real danger of being driven back into 
the sea—a danger that was surmounted by the timely intervention, according 
to a long-prepared plan, of the Eighth Army from Calabria and Apulia. 
From the time of the junction of the armies their progress up the peninsula 
has been continuous, although bad weather and a determined German 
resistance have, up to the middle of November, kept it slow. The slowness 
may be at least prima facie evidence that a primary object of the invasion, 
the containing of a substantial hostile army far from the Russian front, is 
being achieved. 

This first test in practice has shown that the formula of “unconditional 
surrender” has to be applied by means of a conditional armistice. The result 
does not differ perceptibly from that of the two armistices dictated in the 
railway carriage of Compiégne; for in each case the conqueror in effect 
dictated whatever terms suited his purposes. It is conceivable that, as the 
reconquest of Europe proceeds, unconditional surrender may take a different 
form in some countries, where perhaps government may melt away before 
the invasion and leave no authority capable of accepting and enforcing 
terms of armistice. Although at present only the severe military terms are 
published, and the more numerous financial and economic clauses, which 
were signed at the end of September, remain undisclosed, it may be taken 
that the effect of the armistice with Italy is to define the authority and the 
task of the Badoglio Government, which becomes the semi-autonomous 
agent of the United Nations for the supervision of Italy’s contribution to 
the Allied war. In a previous parliamentary review Mr. Churchill had dis- 
claimed any desire to reduce Italy to anarchy; the existence of the armistice 
secures the better alternative of a native government, able to preserve 
domestic order within a territory secured to it by Allied arms, and to act 
as a focus of allegiance to the population of German-occupied Italy, which 
is without doubt overwhelmingly on the side of the Allies. Since the position 
of Marshal Badoglio, carrying on the government from within the Allied 
camp, has been stabilized, it is notable that the campaign of criticism against 
the supposed political intentions of Amgot has subsided. That ambiguous 
organization has settled to its proper function as an agent of purely military 
purposes; critics who wish to impugn Allied policy for the future of Italy 
must read that policy in our relations with the Italian Government itself. 


New ACCESSIONS OF STRENGTH 


AssEssiInG the immediate value of the overthrow of Italy, General Smuts 
said that “no greater events have taken place in this war”. As a step towards 
the final overthrow of Germany and Japan it has brought three enormous 
accessions of power. First, the Mediterranean line of communication to the 
East is finally and securely established. Secondly, by the accession of the 
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Italian fleet—with the loss of one capital ship—to the Allied side, the whole 
balance of the naval war is altered, and a force of perhaps double its strength 
may before long be released for service in the Far East, since the British and 
American ships formerly engaged in watching the Italians are also set free. 
Thirdly, Italian territory—at present occupied up to a few miles beyond 
Naples—becomes a base of attack upon German-occupied countries and the 
Reich itself. Most immediately significant, no doubt, will be the important 
group of airfields centred upon Foggia, from which it will be possible to 
bomb all those regions in the south and east which have hitherto been a 
refuge for German war industry from the attacks of the British and American 
air fleets based on the British Isles. At the same time the occupation of the 
southern ports of the Adriatic gives easy access, should occasion require, 
to the Balkan peninsula, and that of Sardinia and Corsica to the French 
Riviera. Those clauses of the armistice, on the other hand, which stipulate 
for active Italian assistance in the prosecution of the war have proved of 
rather equivocal value. Mr. Churchill testifies that the Badoglio Govern- 
ment has loyally discharged its engagements. There is no doubt about the 
universal goodwill of the people towards the Allies; and in several regions, 
notably Corsica, they have played a useful combatant part in the expulsion 
of the Germans. In parts of Jugoslavia and Greece, even, where the con- 
“tinuance of very bitter feeling was to be expected, guerrilleros fighting for 
liberation have been willing to avail themselves of Italian help—an apparent 
suspension of feuds which presumably influenced Allied policy in accepting 
Italy as a “‘co-belligerent” when Marshal Badoglio declared war on Germany 
in the middle of October. But it is evident that, more than trust in the 
Allies, extreme war-weariness is the prevailing mood of the Italian people, 
and enterprises based on the expectation of their effective help in the field 
are very hazardous. Miscalculation of this factor, it must be supposed, 
underlies the failure of the Allied attempt on the island of Cos; for the 
strength of the landing force was gravely inadequate to meet the swift 
German reply in the absence of active help from the Italian garrison. The 
same Italian passivity accounts for the success of that spectacular German 
exploit, the rescue of Mussolini. Its value, as a blow to Allied prestige at 
a time when the allegiance of the German satellites was most severely shaken, 
must be conceded; although the present worth of the fallen Duce to his 
masters is probably negligible. The “Republican Fascist Government” is 
the merest puppet of German military rule; and as a puppet almost anyone 
would serve as well as a defeated dictator. The military value of Italy’s 
change of sides may turn out to be principally negative, and to depend on 
the strain it imposes upon German man-power for the replacement of the 
Italian armies of occupation in the Balkans. 

The task awaiting the Italian people as co-belligerents under Marshal 
Badoglio’s administration was clearly defined by Mr. Churchill; like the other 
Axis satellites, their future depends on how well they “work their passage 
home”. Co-belligerency does not make them partners of the United Nations ; 
they remain on probation. ‘All the conditions of the armistice remain in 
force. Retribution for war crimes will be exacted from the guilty men; and 
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at the best Italian claims at the peace congress must necessarily take second 
place to those of the peoples Italy has so grievously wronged. Fascism has 
been emphatically repudiated ; and there is no need to suppose the conversion 

insincere because it has been delayed until the military failure of Fascism 
' wasvisibly consummated. Butevery peopleis the architect of its own history, 
and must bear the responsibility for the acts of its government, whether a 
government of its ownactive choice or one that it has pusillanirnously endured. 
Slaves as they have permitted themselves to be, Italians can no more claim 
immunity from the consequences of Fascist aggression than the British from 
the sufferings they have borne as the result of the military unpreparedness 
they tolerated before the war. The present power of the Italians over their 
own future is therefore limited, as always, by the past. Nevertheless it is 
real. Italy is promised by the Atlantic Charter a proper share in the economic 
and political opportunities of a liberated world—subject to the condition that 
her power for renewed aggression will be taken from her. The nature of 
that share will be largely determined by her people’s own efforts to show, 
during the remaining time of hostilities in Europe, the genuineness of their 
adherence to the declared ideals of the United Nations. Marshal Badoglio, 
who has been accepted by the Allies as de facto head of the Italian administra- 
tion without prejudice to the constitutional settlement of the future, has 
announced his intention to retire on the attainment of victory and leave the 
people free to determine the form of their own self-governing institutions. 
Meanwhile he is making genuine efforts to broaden the political basis of his 
government. Some of the anti-Fascist exiles have returned to Italy, including 
notably Count Sforza, a statesman with a debatable record, but with a 
great following among Americans of Italian blood; and there are signs that 
parties are re-forming. The lines of the new Italy may have begun to take 
shape before the Anglo-American armies have reached the Alps, or even 
the Lombard plain. 


EUROPE SWINGING WITH THE TIDE 


Tuus the disruption of the Axis entails the opening of the phase of inter- 
national reconstruction. Like ships at their moorings at slack water, the lesser 
States of Europe are swinging with the tide. Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria 
made immediate efforts, on the fall of Italy, to find some way of escape from 
their German fetters. Although all three found themselves too securely held 
for any effective change in their diplomatic alignment, they now find them- 
selves further threatened by the sweep of the Red Army along the shore 
of the Black Sea; and their uneasiness is more conspicuous than ever. 
Portugal, always loyal in sentiment to the ancient alliance with England, 
but naturally perturbed by the terrible fate of so many small neutrals whom 
the Allies were powerless to succour at need, has now sufficient assurance of 
approaching victory for the United Nations to offer non-belligerent help in 
the Azores for the protection of the Atlantic seaways. Sweden is emboldened 
to oppose an altogether new front of opposition to German usurpation, and, 
with a disillusioned Finland on her flank, may yet become a fulcrum for 
the swing of all Scandinavia into a new line. In all the enslaved countries 
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there has been an upward surging of the movements of liberation—of which 
the force is unhappily weakened in some places by divisions among the 
patriots themselves. 

The closing in upon the southern ramparts of Hitler’s fortress, which 
Mr. Churchill foreshadowed as the immediate strategic programme, will no 
doubt give greater coherence to these various stirrings against the German 
domination. But that which will do most to give clear and co-ordinated 
direction to the drifting units of Europe is the Anglo-American mass inva- 
sion from the West, which he indicated as the culmination of the Allied 
plan. General Smuts prophesies that “the crises and climaxes will come 
more sharply and suddenly, until the final overwhelming collapse of the 
enemy”; and, having regard not only to military considerations, but to the 
tragic draining of the life-blood of civilization which continues with every 
day of Nazi domination, he declares it urgent that the final decision be forced 
as early as possible next year. With these prospects ahead, and the object- 
lesson of the interrelation of military and political planning before our eyes 
in Italy, it is not surprising that there has been a demand for closer consulta- 
tion between the principal Allies, who have assumed so great a responsibility 
for the future ordering of the world. 


LITERATURE OF RECONSTRUCTION 
THE extensive literature of international reconstruction, which had so 
great a vogue in the first year of war, dwindled away in the evil days after 
the fall of France, when there was little certainty that there would be any 


international order to reconstruct. As hopes of survival grew brighter, 
popular and literary fervour began to concentrate first upon domestic social 
reform, destined to secure a worthier life to the men and women whose 
devotion would have won the war. But in these latter months, with final 
victory hovering on the horzion, there has been a fresh realization of the 
inseparable connexion between social and international justice, and a notable 
revival, in books and pamphlets, in newspapers and private discussion, of 
the early interest in world planning for peace. ; 

To this profound sentiment General Smuts gave moving expression in 
his Guildhall speech. He made the dream of 1914, of “a war to end war”, 
live again, for, in spite of all the failures, all the mockery of the cynics, its 
nobility has never been discredited, and on the recapture of that vision at 
the crisis of a greater war the hope of the future is likely to depend. “Let 
it be our will and firm resolve that this war shall be the last.” The problem 
of aggression, General Smuts holds, is “the basic problem before our race 
and the future of our civilized society”. The world has to be so ordered that 
aggression can always be stifled at the outset of its career. After this war, 
as after the last, the problem will still be to create a world authority capable 
of acting as the permanent guarantor of peace. 

In General Smuts’s conception, of which it may be hoped that he will fill 
in the outline before his stay in England ends, it is clear that this authority 
must ultimately enlist in its support the national devotion of all the world, 
including those nations which must for some time to come be inevitably 
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treated as potential breakers of the peace. It was perhaps not by accident 
that he chose to mould the loftiest phrases of his peroration on a paraphrase 
of the national poet of Italy. It is further apparent from his language that 
in his opinion what this war has especially taught the lovers of peace 
is a new acceptance of the just place of force in human affairs. The 
revulsion against force, which induced the treaty-makers of 1919 to leave 
the League of Nations without effective power, will not prevail again. We 
have learnt to recognize the truth in the old epigram that there is nothing 
worse than injustice except Justice without her sword in her hand. 





THE POWERS AND THE PEACE 
OUTLOOK OF THEIR PEOPLES 


HE quickening momentum of the war in Russia, the Mediterranean 

and the Far East—reinforced, as it has just been, by the Moscow 
Conference—has kindled discussion throughout the world about the return 
of peace. Fluid as much of this speculation may be, certain firm conclu- 
sions ate already taking shape; and in the English-speaking world there 
is a rapidly growing demand that leaders should give their peoples some 
clearer indication of the settlement they have in view. One signal result of 
this pressure was the broadcast on world organization and on a four years’ 
plan which Mr. Churchill delivered last March. Other Empire leaders 
have since thrown their opinions or aspirations into the common pool of 
thought. Discussion, marked by growing controversy, is widespread in the 
United States. Marshal Stalin has contributed a pronouncement which, like 
all his statements, is clear and full of meat. In Britain the output of speeches, 
articles, pamphlets and books is, in the literal sense of that word, immense. 
These issues touch the life of the British Empire at a thousand ‘different 
points. Its procedures after the war of 1914-18 had much that was con- 
structive and progressive in them, but they did not enable it to avert another 
mortal challenge to its way of life. It is now once again at the parting of the 
ways. There can be no world order worth the name in the period that opens 
after this war if the British Empire is not organized as a co-operative system 
comparable in human and material resources to the great American and 
Russian Unions. Only so will it be able to work with them effectively in 
promoting economic recovery and maintaining peace. 

What, then, is the state of mind amongst the nations of the Empire and in 
the world at large upon economic co-operation and the organization of 
peace? In some ways it is more promising than that which prevailed in 1918, 
because the twenty years which separated the two great wars have taught us 
something at least of the dangers and difficulties which will beset our path. 
Few people, for instance, cherish the illusion, which was almost universal 
at the end of 1918, that the armistice will be followed by a Peace Conference 
at which all the world’s outstanding problems will be decisively solved. 
The evils which have darkened the world in this enlightened century have 
deep and tenacious roots, and it is essential that hot-gospellers should not 
persuade the men and women of to-morrow that they can be extirpated at 
a stroke. For there is assuredly no sovereign nostrum by which, when once 
the cease-fire has sounded, a new world may be conjured into being over- 
night. The architects of policy will be the elder statesmen; they hold the 
seats of power. Yet in democracy and autocracy alike statesmen, however 
powerful, must broadly reflect the deeper trends of opinion in the peoples 
they represent. Failure to do so, even in despotisms, would put other 
leaders in their place; for—let us make no mistake about it—the Nazi 
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tyranny itself was thoroughly popular in Germany so long as it was able to 
show success. What, then, are the deeper trends? They are not obscure in 
Britain, and they do not seem to be different in other parts of the Empire 
or the earth. 


SECURITY AGAINST WAR 


THERE is no doubt iz primis that those who are sacrificing the better part 
of their lives to hard and dangerous service are asking themselves and others 
whether the Governments which have taken from them so much of their 
youth can make the rest of their lives worth living when they have won to 
peace. This is not a purely material or selfish demand, though it rightly and 
properly reflects the natural desire of every normal human being for scope 
and happiness. They know—who better ?—that one of the essential condi- 
tions will be security against another war. They wonder how that is to be 
achieved, and they also ask insistently whether the civilized world they are 
saving from annihilation will give them work on which they can count and 
earnings on which a hearth of reasonable happiness can be built. They are 
also deeply concerned with what is usually described as “ social justice °— 
a wide and comprehensive aspiration which includes generous provision 
for those disabled by wounds, bereavement or other causes beyond their 
control, war on poverty (often combined in their minds with war on wealth), 
educational opportunity for all classes, greater consideration for labour in 
the conduct of industry, and in general a new deal for the under-dog. This 
is the natural feeling of many millions of human beings all over the world. 
With every allowance for differences of education, outlook and origin, it is 
probably much the same among men and women of every nationality. 
Governments henceforth must make life good for the many, and not only 
for the few, if they are to hold their place. 

The achievement of this new order would not be simple even if mankind 
were a single society, united under one Government with common stan- 
dards and a common aim; but progress towards that far-off ideal is not in 
fact much assisted by the sense of maladjustment in both national and inter- 
national affairs which undoubtedly exists. The world at this moment is like 
a sea in which strong tides and currents conflict. Enlightened opinion every- 
where is manifestly more conscious than it used to be of the need for inter- 
national co-operation if any kind of security is to be achieved and national 
standards of social welfare raised. But, whether in democracies or in despo- 
tisms, nationalism has otherwise gained rather than lost in strength. The 
standards of life at which the individual nations aim are national standards, 
and national particularism has been steadily reinforced by the increasing 
demand for equal participation by all the members of a nation in that 
nation’s standard of comfort and wealth. 

It is now possible to distinguish the trend of those national policies or 
states of mind which will govern the settlement after the war. The main 
lines of the settlement will inevitably be fixed by the three most powerful 
members of the United Nations—namely, the British Empire, the United 
States and Russia—acting, it is intended, in close collaboration with China, 
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which alone is capable of becoming in this century the equal of the other 
three not only in resources but in warlike strength. All these are actual or 
potential unions commanding or capable of commanding great internal 
markets, vast and varied resources, and a proportionate capacity for the 
manufacture of commodities and armaments. Their relations with each 
other and towards the rest of the world will determine the life of every con- 
tinent. They therefore hold the keys of the future, for better or for worse. 

Russia’s peace aims are fairly clear. She is no longer predominantly 
interested in Communist propaganda aiming at internal revolution in the 
countries of other Powers. As General Secretary of the Communist party, 
Marshal Stalin was the main force behind the New Economic Policy which 
since 1921 has transformed the Russian economy and enabled Russia to over- 
master Germany in this war. He has been the single commanding spirit in 
Russia ever since his decisive defeat of Trotsky, Kamenev and Zinoviev in 
1928; and the many fundamental changes he has wrought in his vast Union, 
more particularly in the revival of Russian nationalism under the welding fires 
of war, prove that the fanatical dogmas of the early Communists have no hold 
on him at all. He has raised Russia to the status of a World Power, which no 
country in Europe, Asia, Oceania or America can afford to ignore, but 
there is little sign that he will make of Russia a disturbing element in inter- 
national affairs, provided that his main purposes can be peaceably secured. 
What he will surely demand is security for Russia upon her eastern and 
western frontiers in order that she may repair the devastation wrought upon 
her by the German hordes, develop her enormous resources in Siberia, and 
raise her peoples to the cultural and material standards of life which their 


innate quality deserves. For all these purposes he requires the co-operation 
of the British Empire and of the United States. Our twenty years’ treaty 
of alliance with Russia is proof that, so far as Britain is concerned, the desire 
for a creative friendship is reciprocal. 


AMERICAN VIEW OF ALLIANCES 


No such clarity is yet to be found in the policy of the United States. 
Isolationism in its extremer forms has been shattered by Pearl Harbour and 
the German declaration of war. Most Americans now understand that the 
world will continue to break in upon them, however much they might 
prefer to keep themselves to themselves, and that they must therefore in 
their own interests engage in some co-operative international system which 
will help them to a stable enjoyment of prosperity and peace. We shall be 
wise to assume that American policy will insist on combining two definite 
ideas. It seems fairly certain; in the first place, that the people of the 
United States will wish to take some effective share in guaranteeing the world 
against another war. Opinion in every part of the Union has been shaken 
so deeply by the revelation of what inadequate precautions against world- 
war may involve that isolationism in its traditional form has passed into the 
limbo of forgotten things. But the very notion of alliances is fundamentally 
unpopular, and ancient traditions are not uprooted in a day. Alliance with 
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some Power or group of Powers seems to the American mind to involve 
alliance against some other Power or group of Powers, and Americans are 
instinctively opposed to a world-order balanced in that way. 

This strong instinct gives emphasis to the fact that the American Consti- 
tution puts obstacles in the path of alliances which are almost impossible 
to overcome. Treaties must be approved by a two-thirds majority of the 
Senate—a provision of the Constitution which means that thirty-odd Sena- 
tors may prevent any alliance from being ratified. The further fact that the 
alliance in view can only be one with Britain and Russia sets the seal upon 
the political complex which would have to be resolved. Russia is pro- 
foundly distrusted in many quarters of the United States which exercise a 
strong influence in the Capitol. Foremost among those are big business, 
the Roman Catholic Church, and certain communities, such as the Poles, 
of Eastern European origin; but there is also a widely spread conservative 
dislike of close association with Communism. Britain, on the other hand, 
is second only to Russia in rousing apprehension in the American soul. 
Anglo-American history has too long been misinterpreted and Britain 
misunderstood. Belief in the superior cunning or obliquity of British 
statesmanship is still too deeply ingrained. The obstinate fact, of course, 
remains that some solid understanding with Britain and Russia will be 
indispensable to the security which the American people desire. But that 
essential understanding will probably have to be contained in some wider 
system of international or collective security, and even that wider system 
will probably have to be expressed in some form of international instrument 
or agreement for which a two-thirds majority of the Senate is not constitu- 
tionally necessary. 

China is at present the least of the four Great Powers which must be the 
nucleus of the coming peace settlement; but her potentialities are immense, 
and much will turn upon the way in which her future is shaped during the 
next twenty or thirty years. She has a very strong hold upon American 
sentiment, and she is a field for American external trade. Her relation to 
Russia, on the other hand, is difficult to predict. We do not know whether 
Marshal Stalin will be prepared to declare war upon Japan when quit of the 
German menace on his Western front, nor whether the possible develop- 
ment of another first-class military Power upon the mainland of Eastern 
Asia will accord with his conception of Russia’s vital interests. China dis- 
likes and despises Japan; but whether that sentiment will last when the 
Japanese invader is cast out is unpredictable. Japan, it is fair to remember, 
has always had a case, since her island territories cannot provide a decent 
living for her population without a large external trade; and the two great 
peoples, with five hundred millions to feed and nurture up, might well come 
together in seeking a place in the sun if the other Pacific Powers combined 
to keep them out of it. 


THE R6LE OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


Tue British Empire is vitally concerned with all the problems outlined 
in this summary review. There are two great crucibles from which war may 
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again break out, if the Empire fails to make a right use of its strength in the 
coming post-war settlement, as it did after 1918. The first of these is Europe, 
the future of which will probably have taken some clear shape before the 
end of next year. The other is the Far East. In that area the war will cer- 
tainly take longer to conclude, and the lines of settlement will inevitably be 
affected by the kind of understanding achieved between the chief Allies 
in European affairs. Europe therefore will be the crux, as it has always been 
before, and there are few in this country who do not grasp the importance 
of keeping the Commonwealth united behind British policy in this continent. 
It was the unity of the Empire which enabled Britain to weather the awful 
crisis of 1940 and 1941. Without that unity the solid front now presented 
by the United Nations could never have been achieved, and the war could 
not have been won. Unity will be as essential to the security and progress 
of the Empire in peace as it has been to its survival in the life-and-death 
struggle of the last four years. 

The points essential to a sound peace settlement from the Empire’s 
point of view are indeed already clear in principle, though opinion differs 
widely as to the method by which they may best be won, consolidated 
and held against future strains. The first essential is a close understanding 
for immediate purposes with the two chief military Powers which will in 
conjunction with us have won the war—namely, the United States and 
Russia. The two latter are Unions covering a vast area of contiguous territory, 
with enormous natural resources, large populations, internal markets of great 
consuming power, and all the varied manufacturing capacity essential in these 
days to military and political leadership amongst the nations of the world. The 
nations of the Commonwealth will be collectively the equal of those great 
Unions, if they can. work together effectively in a common policy aimed at 
security and economic development for all. In both fields Britain is the essen- 
tial link between the other two, and her most important task is to keep them 
inharmony. She is well equipped for this task by the position which she holds. 
The hopes reposed in her by the other European nations were never so great 
as they are to-day, and air power has made a definite alliance in Europe more 
necessary than ever to her security; she is still an island, but Shakespeare’s 
“moat” is no longer the saving barrier which it has proved throughout 
her past. Her interests in Europe correspond with those of all the nations 
which want peace; they are economic prosperity and internal freedom for 
all, together with a solid guarantee against the renewal in any quarter of 
ambitions leading to war. These are also the Russian interests proclaimed 
by Marshal Stalin. Europe will be a political cauldron from a line between 
the Baltic and the Black Sea to the Iberian peninsula when the German 
oppressors have been overcome. It is only by an understanding between 
Britain and Russia—approved and supported by the United States—that 
order, freedom, prosperity and stability can be restored. The twenty years’ 
alliance between Britain and Russia will, it is to be hoped, be endorsed 
by the other nations of the Commonwealth. But American partnership 
in the restoration of Europe is equally indispensable to success in the 
economic field, and highly desirable in that of security against war. 
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This is where the nations of the Commonwealth can by pursuing a com- 
mon policy do more than any other nations to assure their own welfare and 
that of the world. Their unity in this mortal struggle has given them an 
influence which only they themselves can, by disunity, destroy. British 
leadership is in sober fact the hope of Europe, and Europe understands that 
Britain could not have stood foursquare against a, triumphant military 
Power which ringed her insular position and threatened her vital sea-lines 
but for the moral and: material support of the splendid family of nations to 
which she belongs. The Commonwealth is felt to have found some secret 
which the European family as urgently requires. Its moral cohesion is an 
essential element in Britain’s European leadership; she cannot play an 
effective part in guaranteeing European peace without its approval and 
support for the European engagements she must incur. And that is not her 
interest alone. Stability in Europe, as two global wars have proved, is 
necessary to the peace of every ocean and continent. By backing Britain 
firmly in Europe, the Dominions will not only be strengthening her security ; 
they will be strengthening their own. Yet that, important as it is, is only 
one aspect of the benefit not only to itself but to the world which the unity 
of the Commonwealth behind the coming peace settlement can assuredly 
obtain. Given the support of the Commonwealth in Europe, Britain will 
have strength, as before, to project her stabilizing influence into every 
ocean, to hold the strategic lines and bases on which the coherence of the 
Empire depends, and more especially to play an effective part in keeping the 
peace of Asia and the Pacific, where lies the next most dangerous crucible 
of war. The British Commonwealth and Empire are in reality three political 
systems—the Commonwealth of Nations, the Indian Empire, and the Colo- 
nial Empire—and these are mortised into the framework of international 
and inter-racial society as no political system since the Roman Empire has 
ever been. Britain is still the one universal factor which holds this system 
together; but she can no longer be an Oceanic as well as a European Power 
if the other nations of her family do not understand the importance of both 
those essential réles and support her in discharging them. She, with her 
forty-six million souls, is no longer an Atlas who can shoulder a global 
burden alone. But she can still do it with such support in peace as her family 
has given her in war; and, since the peace of the world depends in no small 
measure upon her capacity to do it, the kindred nations have a common 
interest in sharing some part of the responsibility. 


BRITISH SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 


Wuat, then, of opinion in Britain itself upon the main lines of the peace 
settlement? It is still extremely mixed, and different schools of thought 
approach the problem in different ways. There is still in many quarters here, 
as in the United States, a strong dislike of alliances as savouring of “ power 
politics ” and the division of the world into camps. Associated with this 
is an unwillingness to believe that collective security on the old League of 
Nations pattern will not give us all that is required. This school, which 
belongs in the main to the Left in politics, demands that all control of colonies 
p- 
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and of strategic lines and bases shall be internationalized, and Mr. Churchill’s 
resounding declaration that he does not propose “to preside over the 
liquidation of the British Empire” is abhorrent to it. But the political 
leaders of the party do not seem to concur in all the views of that character 
which its intellectuals propound. Mr. Herbert Morrison, for instance, has 
replied in the following fashion to American criticism of British Imperialism : 


“We live”, he said, “in a high-powered, closely integrated, rapidly developing 
modern world. It becomes increasingly obvious that in the most tangible and 
concrete sense we are all members one of another. This is no time to give the 
principle of political separatism free rein—to multiply the numbers of half-grown 
autonomous states dotted about the world. What we want is surely to have less 
exclusiveness, not more—to hold fast to every fragment of cohesion and unity in 
the world, to build it up, to give it a fuller meaning and fit it into a wider pattern, 
This is the real meaning of the British Empire to-day.” 


Mr. Morrison clearly therefore believes that the crying need for closer struc- 
ture and coherence in the world is not to be effectively met by weakening or 
destroying such structure and coherence as some parts of it have already 
attained; and it may be taken as assured that Labour will not seek to break 
up the Empire by internationalization or by any other means, if the present 
coalition should be dissolved and if, at the general election which must 
follow, Labour should be returned to power. There is indeed some reason 
to hope that the political parties may continue to remain in general agree- 
ment upon the main principles of Imperial and foreign policy in the present 
state of the world, and all the more because solid engagements with Russia 
will thereby be more easily maintained. 

Another school of thought holds that the League of Nations as a whole, 
and more particularly the British nations within it, failed to keep the peace 
because they relied upon the co-operation of sovereign governments and did 
not realize that nations, to use their strength effectively for common ends, 
must combine under a super-national government with power to pursue a 
single foreign policy, organize a common system of defence, and allocate the 
cost of it in accordance with the capacity of each federated State. This may 
be called the constitutional approach to the problems of our time. Those 
who dissent from it do not dispute the manifest truth that national self- 
government cannot be the last word in the political organization of mankind. 
They are not bound for all time by the status quo. They are just as 
convinced as any other school of thought that the Empire will need a new 
technique after this war if it is to be a factor of decisive weight in recon- 
ciling the divergencies of the leading nations, and more particularly of Russia 
and the United States. But they regard the suggested federal union as im- 
practicable. Democracies, they believe, under the conditions created by 
the present stage of national development, will insist upon keeping absolute 
control of such fundamental matters as the conscription of life and wealth 
which go with the issues of peace and war. 
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REGIONAL ORGANIZATION 


As usual, the steady political sense of this old country is looking for a 
middle path between extremes, and it is likely to prove far more hard-headed 
and less visionary than in the twenty years of illusion which followed the 
last armistice. The two Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth who are 
most experienced in international affairs and stand highest in the opinion 
of the Empire and the world, Mr. Churchill and General Smuts, have 
both indicated their belief in regional or continental organization for 
achieving a more practical treatment of the problem of security and 
for bringing together those governments of the Empire, whatever their 
character, which have common interests and responsibilities in each con- 
tinent. Whatever form this regional organization may take, the fact that 
Mr. Churchill and General Smuts have declared for it makes it certain that 
regional co-operation by oceans or continents will be actively studied and 
pursued. 

The critical importance of the time factor must in particular be grasped by 
all who wish to understand the momentous problem confronting the states- 
men of the Empire as the triumphs of 1943— particularly at El Alamein and 
Stalingrad—make way for the further triumphs of 1944 and all that they will 
entail. Decisions will have to be taken in the coming year affecting the whole 
future of mankind. They will be taken in the first instance by the three 
partners, the British Commonwealth, the United States and Russia. These 
three political systems have been the architects of the coming victory, and 
they must be the architects of peace, if peace is to be laid on solid founda- 
tions, proof against all sabotage and strain. The foundations will not be 
solid if they are laid, like those of 1919, without real unity of aim. 

The policy of our two great Allies is still inscrutable in many ways. In 
the United States the Presidential and Congressional elections of 1944 will 
govern the thought and speech of public men. Russia, on the other hand, 
is being steered by a powerful and decisive mind which has little need to 
trouble about dissensions at home. Her contribution to the triumph of our 
cause has been immense, and we have to make as sure as we can that her 
views of what the world requires will dovetail with our own. She will have 
a population of 300 millions before the end of this century—a figure half 
as large again as the white population of the British Empire and the United 
States combined. She is therefore bound to be a dominant Power, strongly 
nationalist of mind, with a potent influence upon the course of international 
affairs. It will depend upon British and American policy whether or not her 
conception of peace and progress corresponds with our own. 

There is no need of argument to prove that the British Commonwealth 
must do its utmost to harmonize the relations of the mighty eastern and 
western Unions with which it has been united by the war. It stands nearer 
to both than they to each other; and the tidal forces which are moving to- 
wards greater social justice within the boundaries of every nation as an 
individual national aim will make but little way if these three great Powers 
fail to work on common principles for peace and stability in the inter- 
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national field. There can be no lasting peace in Europe or Asia without 
Russian collaboration to that end. There can be no economic recovery 
for any part of the globe without the collaboration of the United States. 
The Allies were falling apart in the last war even before final victory in the 
field had been achieved; they were never in fact sincerely united in their 
post-war political aims. That must not happen again, but it will happen 
relentlessly if Britain fails in the harmonizing rdle which none but she can 
perform. 


CASE FOR AN IMPERIAL’ CONFERENCE 


In order, however, to perform it with any hope of success she must have 
the solid support of the Commonwealth for the main lines of the peace 
settlement, first in Europe and then in the Far East. It is of great assis- 
tance that General Smuts should have come again to London after a re- 
sounding electoral victory which has, as he said, “ affirmed South Africa’s 
continuing membership of our world-wide Commonwealth”. What is 
now needed is an Imperial Conference—that is, a meeting of all the 
Empire’s Prime Ministers—to decide upon the organization of peace and 
economic recovery which they will jointly pursue. In deciding that they 
must moreover decide how the moral and material strength of all their 
nations is to be combined in making peace and progress secure. Britain can 
achieve little of lasting value in her harmonizing rdéle as between the other 
Great Powers if she is faced with disunity or dissidence or even indifference 
amongst the nations of her own family. 

General Smuts in October reiterated his faith in the British Common- 
wealth in very moving words: 


“This great Commonwealth of sovereign States, spread over the world, forerunner 
of the future government of man, is to-day, under the most searching of tests, 
more of a reality than ever before, just as it is to-day a greater power for good, a 
stronger buttress of man’s future, than it has ever been in the past.” 


No one realizes more keenly than he, its former enemy and now most 
valiant champion, that policy and structure will be necessary to keep the 
Commonwealth true to that great human réle. No one understands more 
clearly, as he showed in the same speech, that its foremost immediate duty 
is to harmonize the purposes of the United States and Russia with its own. 
He has already outlined his views of structure in his own continent, and Mr. 
Curtin has shown that the Australian Government is equally aware of the 
need for a common British policy in the international field. The future will 
be brighter for all the Empire’s peoples and for the world at large if all the 
Empire’s Prime Ministers can meet without further delay to affirm their 
unity of purpose and to decide how best that unity can be expressed and 
preserved. 


POSTSCRIPT 


SINCE this article was written a debate on the subject has been held in the 
House of Lords where Lord Cranborne, as Secretary of State for Dominion 
Affairs, expressed the anxiety of the United Kingdom Government that a 
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meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers should be held at the earliest 
possible moment convenient to all. He said: 


“If I am asked when a meeting of Dominion Prime Ministers can take place— 
that is a very natural question—I would quote again what was said by the Prime 
Minister on the same occasion: ‘I have been trying for the last two years to get a 
meeting of Prime Ministers.” And, my Lords, I can tell you that another attempt 
has been made within recent weeks. Field-Marshal Smuts was already here and it 
seemed an appropriate moment to try and bring other Dominion Prime Ministers 
together. Soundings were accordingly taken. But unfortunately Mr. Fraser was 
unable to come owing to a temporary illness. All those who know Mr, Fraser, 
and admire him as I do, will hope that he will soon be recovered, but that tempo- 
rary illness makes it impossible for him to be here at the present juncture. More- 
over, it now turns out to be impossible for Mr. Curtin himself to make the journey 
here at the present time. No one who knows the complexities of a Prime Minister’s 
life will fail to sympathize with Mr. Curtin in his difficulties. We can only regret 
that his other unavoidable preoccupations render his presence here impossible. 

“T only explain these facts in order to make it clear that it is not His Majesty’s 
Government here who are putting hindrances in the way of such a meeting. On 
the contrary, we ardently desire a meeting of Prime Ministers at the present stage 
of the war. We believe it could achieve very useful results both for the present 
and the future, and we can only hope another opportunity will soon occur. In 
the meantime, let me assure your Lordships’ House that the only desire of His 
Majesty’s Government is to perfect the machinery of Imperial collaboration and 
to achieve co-ordination both in the sphere of defence to which the noble Lord, 
Lord Mottistone, so rightly drew attention, and in the sphere of foreign affairs. 
Such co-ordination is obviously equally essential with regard to other cognate 
questions, social and economic, to which the noble Lord, Lord Craigmyle, drew 
attention as being vital to the prosperty of the British Commonwealth and the world. 

“But I would emphasize this: it is not for us alone, for the United Kingdom, to 
decide what new machinery should be devised. We are only one of five.” 


Lord Bennett, speaking with exceptional authority as an ex-Prime Minister 
of Canada, emphasized the same point. He said: 


“The position is changed since the Imperial Conference of 1907, when it was 
resolved that the Conference should meet every four years. In the last resolution 
passed before the outbreak of war it was provided that the Conference should meet 
annually, so that what had been regarded as problems important enough to be 
dealt with once in four years then became problems to be dealt with annually, 
and now, I think, have become problems to be dealt with monthly, if not weekly. 
And the way in which they can be dealt with has been speeded up, not only because 
of air transport: we have greatly improved our communication facilities; 
telephones and the wireless have come into full play.” 
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PREPARATION FOR THE GRAND ASSAULT 


HE last section of this review ended with the fall of Mussolini and with 

some speculations about what that event portended. Two things were 
clear—that the Italians wanted to get out of the war and that they would 
have great difficulty in doing so. For since it is the cardinal principle of 
German strategy to fight wars outside their own territory, the prospect 
was that they would not abandon their hold on Italy without a prolonged 
struggle. So it proved to be. The capitulation of Italy was no surprise to 
either side, though some efforts were made to conceal it from the Germans 
until the invasion of the mainland was well under way. This event did not 
take place until six weeks after Mussolini’s resignation. In the interval the 
Allies completed the conquest of Sicily, though without catching many 
Germans there, and carried through the vast preparations necessary for the 
invasion of the Continent. 

There has been a widespread impression that the development of Allied 
strategy has been slow and uninspired—in short, that the Allies did not 
“cash in” on the capitulation of Italy as they ought to have done. It is there- 
fore proper to draw up a balance sheet of what was done and what was not 
done, in order to answer the question whether the gains were as great as 
they ought to have been. They were, of course, intrinsically very great. 
Practically the whole of the Italian Fleet escaped from German attempts to 
retain it and surrendered to the Allies. There seems to have been very little 
left of the Italian Air Force to surrender, and for many months the Luftwaffe 
had been conducting practically all the limited air activity of the Axis. 
Consequently the Mediterranean became an Allied sea, our lines of communi- 
cation were shortened to the great economy of our shipping, and it became 
possible to send strong naval reinforcements to the Far East. That was the 
first gain. 

In the second place Sardinia and Corsica fell with very little trouble into 
Allied hands, when otherwise their occupation would have involved a 
major operation. The taking of Corsica was, however, a dramatic and 
significant affair. One fine day a telegram was received in Algiers saying 
that Corsican patriots were masters of Ajaccio and were co-operating with 
the Italians in driving out the Germans. These patriots had been armed and 
organized by General Giraud’s emissaries, and the way they did their job 
is eloquent proof of the potential value of resistance movements in all 
occupied countries. A small French expedition was hastily organized in 
Algiers, and Corsica was cleared in a fortnight by the patriots, assisted by 
some French regulars, Moroccan Goums, and a few American rangers. It 
was a nice little piece of work. 

The third gain was the practically unopposed landing of two divisions of 
the Eighth Army on the toe of Italy, followed by the capture intact of the 
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two great ports of Taranto and Brindisi. A firm bridgehead was thus 
established without any serious fighting at all. 


SALERNO 


THE rest of the plan had been to land two British and two American divisions 
at Salerno—the point at the extreme range “@f land-based fighter cover, 
sweep east across Italy, and cut off all German troops to the south. The 
operation did not work out as planned. The Salerno force found a German 
armoured division awaiting them, which in a few hours was reinforced by 
two more divisions from the south and one more from the north. For four 
days the invaders were hard put to it to prevent these fresh and formidable 
forces from driving them into the sea. The Fleet, including six battleships, 
was brought up to cover our hard-pressed troops. Every available aeroplane 
was turned on to the battle. The Eighth Army came up from the south as 
fast as very thorough demolitions would allow. Reinforcements, including 
armour, were landed. Finally, by very gallant fighting, the Allies made 
good a bridgehead and began to creep nearer Naples. Though an opera- 
tion intended as a swift encirclement thus ended as a slow frontal advance, 
it can be counted as a gain that the enemy was deprived of the great psy- 
chological fillip of a local victory. 

This would clearly have been of such value to him that the real question 
is why he did not reinforce his troops more strongly from the north, where 
he had at least 20 divisions. He undoubtedly had some trouble from the 
Italians, though probably not as much as rumour has suggested. He had 
more trouble from air attacks, particularly near the battlefield. But the main 
reason for not risking more troops farther south was probably the danger 
of other Allied sea-borne landings farther north, It must therefore be 
counted a gain that he was thrown definitely on the defensive, though he 
certainly had more troops in Italy than the Allies. In consequence, he has 
not been able to frustrate our occupation of the huge air base at Foggia 
from which heavy bombers are already raiding Austria, Dalmatia and 
Albania. The establishment of this new air base, which brings so many 
targets within easier range, is not the least important of the Allied gains. 
Lastly a few troops were sent to help the Italians in the Dodecanese; but 
this, as will be shown, did not in the end constitute any permanent gain. 

The Germans were compelled to do everything in order to offset the 
capitulation of their ally, which, besides its military dangers, was a tre- 
mendous blow to their prestige. Their first reaction was to send a strong 
body of parachute troops to rescue Mussolini, who had been sent by the 
Badoglio Government under guard to a remote hotel in the Abruzzi. This 
was a sound move on their part, not because Mussolini can be made into 
anything but a physical and political wreck, but because Hitler could duly 
pose as a knight errant, and because there was widespread bewilderment 
why, if the Germans could get to him, the Allies could not get to him first. 
The answer is a little complicated. The Badoglio Government were anxious 
to conceal their intention to capitulate, and so were the Allied High Com- 
mand in order to derive from it the greatest possible military advantage. 
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If Mussolini had been handed over, the intention would have become plain. 
Later, in the crash and chaos of the capitulation, the writ of the Badoglio 
Government probably did not run very far, or at least very fast. So the 
Germans got in first. The argument that the Duce would have been an 
embarrassing prisoner tastes slightly of sour grapes. Both the Allies and the 
Badoglio Government fully’intended that he should be handed over, and 
it is only fair to avow that they were outwitted. His escape, however, has 
no direct military importance. Neither the ‘Fascist Republican Government’ 
nor the military units which he is reported to be trying to form show any 
signs of being more than phantoms. 


GERMAN TROOPS IN ITALY 


Far more serious was the fact that between July 25 and September 3 the 
Germans were pouring troops into Italy, and, in spite of Italian resistance 
after the capitulation, they were ready and able, when it was announced, 
to seize Rome, overpower the Italians there, and force the King and Bado- 
glio to escape. They are certainly strong enough therefore in Italy itself to 
carry out their programme of fighting a rearguard action up the peninsula 
while collecting a formidable army in the north—either to make a stand on 
some permanent line or, in due course, to make a counter-attack on a 
strategic scale. Both sides in Italy seem rather afraid of putting their heads 
out of their shells for fear of a local disaster. At least the idea that the 
capitulation of Italy would be immediately followed by Allied landings 
at other points of the European perimeter has not proved accurate. The 
active and extensive campaign begun by the Yugoslavs may have been 
helped by a few Allied officers, but not by Allied formations, and the Ger- 
mans were able to retake Corfu from Badoglio’s Italians. As has already 
been noted, a few feelers were put out in the Aegean; but that which reached 
Cos ended in disaster. A strong German air-borne and sea-borne force 
effected a landing, and there was soon nothing left of the British garrison 
except a few stubborn men holding out in the hills, who were withdrawn 
towards the end of October. It is difficult to understand why, if these 
operations could not be supported, they were undertaken at all. Far too 
much confidence seems to have been placed in the fighting capacity of the 
Italians. Of all the German reactions, the loss of Cos is the one which cast 
the gravest doubts upon the foresight and capacity of the Allies to take full 
advantage of the collapse of Italy. 

Nevertheless, when the account is balanced, the outstanding result is that 
the Germans have been, and will be, forced to divert great forces from the 
Russian front, and since that has been the object of Allied strategy for two 
years, the background of satisfaction should overshadow any disappoint- 
ing features in the foreground. General Alexander has put at between 35 
and 40 divisions the strength of German reinforcements in Italy and the 
Balkans, which otherwise would have been reinforcements for the enemy 
in Russia. It has been frequently observed in these notes that no Allied 
landing can be contemplated which does not possess a good chance of being 
adequately supplied. Supplies mean ships on an almost inconceivable scale. 
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The invasion of Sicily required 3,000 vessels of all kinds, many of them 
highly specialized, all of them loaded in exactly the right order. It may 
therefore be suspected, that in spite of the virtual collapse of the U-boat 
offensive, the Allied pool of shipping was not yet big enough to stage more 
than one major operation at a time. It is all very well to say that the greater 
the number of invasions the greater the embarrassment of the Germans. 
Working as they are on interior lines, the Germans might well be able to 
concentrate against and overwhelm one invading army before the others 
could make their weight seriously felt. There is accordingly much to be 
said for the policy of concentrating the strength of the Allies into only the 
number of invasions which are too well mounted to be overwhelmed in 
detail. In any case the Russians have got their diversion for which they have 
rightly been clamouring—Marshal Stalin has said that it amounts to “some- 
thing like a second front”—and it will assume ever greater proportions. 
How magnificently they have deserved and used their chances! It is less than 
a year since they wrecked the German offensive strategy at Stalingrad—with 
some help from us at Alamein. During the last five months they have looked 
more and more like wrecking the German defensive strategy also. 


THE RETREAT IN Russia 


Tue German offensive against Kursk in July—powerful but on a narrow 
front—was an attempt to reach a defensible line and, incidentally, to under- 
mine the Russian power to take the offensive this summer. It did neither; 
and there was no course open to the enemy except a retreat to a defensible 
line far to the west. The retreat had to be long, for otherwise the front 
could not have been substantially shortened. It had to be accompanied by 
every conceivable form of demolition, for otherwise the Russians would 
have had no problem of communications across reconquered territory. It 
had to be inexpensive in casualties, for otherwise even a shorter line could 
not be held, and no masse de maneuvre could be created. Moreover, unless 
it is cheaply carried out, there is no greater strain on the morale of an army 
than a sustained retreat. With these considerations in mind, it is easy and 
essential to draw a contrast between the expected and the unexpected in the 
German retreat. It was, for example, to be expected that the great line of 
advanced fortresses would fall—Kharkov, Bryansk, Smolensk, Rzhev, 
Poltava, Kremenchug, Taganrog, &c. What was quite unexpected was that 
the Russians would force the Dnieper line before the river froze, for the 
enemy repeatedly declared that this line marked the end of his retreat. It 
was in fact forced at many places during the first fortnight of October, the 
most important breaches being those near Kremenchug which, if they could 
be exploited fast and far enough, might produce a bigger and better Stalin- 
grad within and to the south of the great loop of the river. The capture 
of Kiev on November 6, followed by a rapid drive to the south-west, and 
following the breaking of the Melitopol line and a triumphant sweep right 
up to the Dnieper estuary, held out the prospect of still wider encircle- 
ment. In any case these fresh victories make the line of the river untenable 
by the enemy. If he is to rescue anything of his defensive strategy, he must 
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go farther back, and the consequences of further retreat will, in terms of 
geography, be startling. It must mean the loss of Finland and the Crimea 
at the two extremities of the vast front. It ought to mean withdrawal from 
Leningrad to Riga, and therefore the recovery up to that point of the Baltic 
States. In terms of economics it means that the Russians will have recovered 
the former sites of some of their major industries, just as they have already 
recovered huge coal and mineral deposits, and vast stretches of agricultural 
land. The industries will take long to restart; but by next autumn indispen- 
sable coal and food should be pouring out of the recovered territories. 

But what will further German retreat mean in the military sense? Clearly 
it will make final victory more inevitable; but will it make victory come 
quicker? At the risk of repetition, let us state once more what the German 
plan is: In the first place, it is to hold in the east on any line outside German 
boundaries which can possibly be held with modest forces. Next, it is to 
constitute a mass of reserves which can be used in decisive mass against any 
attack or invasion. Lastly, if these attacks can be held, or, better still, if some 
local victories can be gained, it is to sicken some or all of the Allies with the 
prospect of a long war, offer a negotiated peace, and set seriously to work on 
preparations for the next war. As General Smuts said in his speech in the 
City of London on October 19, “Hitler is fighting for time”—time to nego- 
tiate for the survival of his régime or, if that proves impossible, time to 
ensure that if he perishes European civilization perishes with him. 

This plan—the description of which is based, not on speculation but on 
the sober declarations of Germans from the humblest German prisoner to 
Goebbels himself—will fail at the very outset if no line in the east, south, or 
west can be held for long. That is why the study of German losses both in 
men and material is the key to all strategic conclusions. What results does 
such a study give? So far, since Stalingrad, the Germans have avoided any 
similar loss of prisoners. At Stalingrad about 200,000 surrendered. Since 
then, in the course of a retreat over hundreds of miles, marked by persistent 
Russian attempts at encirclement, prisoners probably total less than half 
that number. The Russians claimed only 98,000 up to November 5. 
Prisoners are not the only barometer of losses. In Russia the fighting has 
been acutely bitter, and the proportion of killed to other casualties has 
been very high. There is no speculation about the Russian claims. They 
have been consistently advancing and have been able to count the corpses. 
The Germans killed since July can therefore be put at about 900,000, with- 
out counting the permanently disabled or those incapacitated for a con- 
siderable time by wounds or sickness. Formidable though they are, these 
figures certainly do not mean that the German Army is yet too crippled to 
be capable of a defensive strategy; nor have their casualties in Sicily and 
Italy yet been heavy enough to tip the balance. It would be unwise to 
endorse Marshal Stalin’s verdict that the enemy is “facing catastrophe” 


without also recalling his warning that to give a respite might permit a 
recovery. 
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LossEs IN MEN AND MATERIAL 


But, if the German Army is intrinsically no weaker, it is certainly no stronger, 
and it has been robbed of two assets on which it might have counted to 
prevent deterioration of relative strength. At the end of September, after 
two months of almost complete quiescence, the U-boats tried to renew their 
attack, and it has become clear that their vaunted new methods and equip- 
ment have not been good enough either to avoid or to inflict serious casual- 
ties. Again, it has become clear that the German Army must fight in future 
on all fronts in circumstances varying from inferiority in the air to the com- 
plete absence of air cover. German air power, or what is left of it, has been 
mainly concentrated at home in the form of masses of fighters trying to repel 
the Allied day and night bombing attacks. Even on the ground all military 
strength is relative, and, if we are to assess the chances of the German Army, 
we must also assess the strength of the Allies. As for the Russians, their 
casualties have also been heavy, but not heavy enough to prevent a sustained 
offensive. There is nothing more remarkable in the whole Russian campaign 
than their triumph over viciously bad communications. And the land casual- 
ties of the Western Allies have been negligible—probably under 50,000 all 
told in the three months up to the end of October. 

In the matter of material, the Allies are in ari even stronger relative position 
than in the matter of man-power. British and American production is 
practically untrammelled except by the much publicized ‘strikes which, 
though they have almost every other deplorable feature, have so far been 
no more than tiny spots on a huge and healthy body. Very different is the 
position of German industry. The British and American bombing offensive 
has inflicted extremely heavy damage on some of its most important centres. 
Hamburg is a corpse. Most of the Ruhr and of the Rhineland is a ghost. 
Bremen, Hanover, Cassel, Stuttgart, Munich and many lesser places are 
moribund. It is futile to assess the damage as a percentage of German war 
production, because nobody knows exactly what transference of works 
and workers has taken place, or what contribution occupied countries are 
forced to make. There are said to be ten million foreign workers in Ger- 
many alone, apart from the millions forced to work for Germany outside. 
But air reconnaissance can show this or that group of factories destroyed, 
this or that airfield rendered unusable; and since factories were originally 
built in the most convenient places, even their displacement means incon- 
venience and strain on transport and labour. 

To sum up these considerations, the conclusion is that nothing has yet 
occurred to make the German defensive strategy impossible ; but that all the 
portents are that it will become hopeless. The enemy’s strategy is based on 
too big a gamble—the gamble that an Eastern front will hold; that home 
morale will stand heavy bombing and uninterrupted defeat; that the Army 
will not sicken of steady defeat more quickly than the Allies of steady victory ; 
that something will prevent the accumulating power of the Western Allies 
smashing through his Atlantic Walls and Siegfried Lines, and that all these 
things will not happen simultaneously and permanently. The gamble is so 
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big that General Smuts has felt it safe to announce to the world when it 
will be put to the test in every detail. The “grand assault” will be next 
year, as the culmination of a grand strategy which after three years of des- 
perate and agonizing holding on has delayed the full counterstroke until 
it can be delivered with full weight. It is possible that the Moscow Con- 
ference and the visible deterioration of German strength have caused this 
date to be somewhat advanced. 


ALTERNATIVE CHOICES FOR 1943 


Ir is pertinent at this point to note what were the alternatives at the moment 
—little more than a year ago—when the tide really turned. The Allies had 
at their disposal against Germany the unbroken Russian Army with, as we 
now know, the prospect of reinforcement during 1943 by immense masses 
of material and men. They had the British Imperial Armies in three main 
groups stationed in Great Britain, North Africa and the Far East. The last 
group could not be counted against Germany and would have to be (and 
was) reinforced. The North Africa group, with large American assistance, 
was capable of reducing Axis outposts and, as it proved, of knocking out 
Italy; but that was a very different matter from invading the European 
continent at other points. The group in Great Britain had to serve both as 
a reservoir for overseas and as the nucleus of some new expeditionary force. 
The size of the whole was limited by the man-power available in a nation 
of 48 million people which had simultaneously to run a great arsenal, 
produce an immense Air Force, and build, man and operate a huge Navy. 
Besides the British Imperial Armies, there was the American Army, of which 
the first samples had reached North Africa and Great Britain. But the 
number of American divisions which could be deployed on the Western 
battlefronts could not possibly be large during 1943. 

The Allies could therefore in 1943 either dribble quite substantial but 
certainly not decisive forces into action (as they did in 1915 and 1916); or 
they could make North Africa and Italy their main effort during 1943 and 
pile up the new American strength for one shattering and final blow on 
several new fronts in 1944. It looks as if they had chosen the second course; 
and quite probably, in the long run, this will shorten the war more than the 
engaging of more limited forces in 1943. The plan has however its dis- 
advantages. Since the Thirty Years War there has been nothing to equal 
the barbarity of the German Armies in Russia, Italy and Yugoslavia. Their 
conduct has sunk to lower depths even than in those countries where they 
have been practising for some years terrorism ranging from a deliberate 
attempt to exterminate the higher classes of the population (as in Poland) 
to the repression by executions of actual or possible resistance. The prospect 
that occupied Europe will have to endure these sadists for another winter 
is profoundly disturbing. From the military point of view this outbreak of 
butchery is a confession of despair of victory. But it lays an obligation upon 
Allied strategy to see that the grand assault when delivered is so overwhelm- 
ing that the Germans have no time to “ make a solitude and call it peace ”. 
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Let it be noted that Allied strategy might have had no choice. If Stalingrad 
and Cairo had fallen a year ago, it might have been obligatory to strike in 
the West with everything that could have been scraped together. We should 
have had to risk a Western Tannenberg in order to make possible an Eastern 
Marne. But now there is a choice. That does not mean that in the West 
there is the slightest relaxation or hanging back. It would be offensive alike 
to common sense and to self-respect to allow the Russians to bear the main 
burden on land for one superfluous minute. But a few extra months em- 
ployed in intensifying the air offensive; in containing, dispersing and bring- 
ing to action more and more enemy reserves; in collecting ships, as the 
defeat of the U-boats enables them to be collected; in perfecting the special 
equipment necessary (as Dieppe showed) to assault the special and varied 
defences of the Atlantic Wall; and in assembling really big forces for the 
main blow—all these things may shorten the war both for the Russians and 
for ourselves by many more months than the months of delay. The general 
recognition of this fact was forthcoming at the Moscow Conference—of 
which it must be enough to point out here that the military result was a 
strategy accepted and agreed in every detail and the ending of any trace 


of that reserve or even rancour which so often frustrates the plans of 
Allies. 


THE JAPANESE PART 


AnD then there will be the Japanese, whose Emperor has just flatly contra- 
dicted his Prime Minister by declaring that the war situation is very grave 


on the same day that Tojo declared the certainty of victory to be unimpaired. 
The Son of Heaven seems more accurate than the scion of hell. During the 
past three months the Japanese have been given a bad time on the fringes 
of their conquests in the South-West Pacific. They have been driven out 
of three big bases in New Guinea—Salamaua, Lae and Finschafen. They 
have lost all the central Solomons. The Allies have been able to deploy real 
air strength, and in the middle fortnight of October alone destroyed 900 
Japanese aircraft—most of them in two big raids on Rabaul. Of course it 
would be foolish to think that we are on the eve of any “ grand assault ” in 
the Far East yet. But the new South-East Asia command seems to have the 
means for something more formidable in Burma than the abortive Arakan 
campaign; and, though the cloud over Japanese prospects is yet no bigger 
than a man’s hand, beyond the horizon there are signs of a big storm brew- 
ing. It must be confessed, however, that all theories that the Japanese do 
not care what happens to the Germans and that they are of very little use to 
them are very silly. The Japanese know very well that if Germany loses, 
the game is up, and they have been of the greatest possible use to the Ger- 
mans. They have drawn off from the West practically the whole of the 
Australian and Indian armies, together with immense American forces. If 
it had not been for the Japanese, there would have been no reason whatever 
for disappointment at the follow-up of the Italian capitulation. The “ grand 
assault ” would already have been launched. 

But when all grounds for dissatisfaction and caution have been examined, 
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the fact remains that the summer of 1943 has proved complete victory to be 
only a matter of time. Nothing can now prevent a military triumph greater 
than 1918 except serious industrial or political troubles at home, serious 
quarrels between the Allies, some attempt to swap strategic horses in mid- 
stream, some yielding to the peace propaganda which the enemy will 
certainly try when he knows the game is up. None of these stupidities is 
likely to be committed on any really important scale—most of them have 
been completely ruled out by the success of the Moscow Conference— 
and the future can be regarded with a confidence no longer intuitive but 
rational. 





AIR TRANSPORT. I 
HEADS OF A POST-WAR POLICY 


N article which appeared in the June number of THE Rounp TABLE 
expressed the need for the early formulation of an Imperial air 
policy. The demand has since been impressively reinforced from a number 
of authoritative quarters. The subject has been debated in both Houses of 
Parliament, and in both there was very strong pressure for a definite 
policy on the part of the Government. The Society of British Aircraft 
Constructors and other important bodies have urged that the British 
Empire must take a leading part in the development of post-war avia- 
tion, and the independent committee which has been engaged in examin- 
ing the question of civil aviation has demanded ‘a declaration of imperial 
policy to give a lead to the world, and an early understanding with the 
United States. 

If the opportunity which the conclusion of the war will offer us for the 
development of civil aviation is not to be thrown away, there is no time to 
be lost. We must have our plans cut and dried before the Dominions enter 
into separate arrangements and we must set public opinion at rest by stating 
unequivocally what we intend to do. After the last war we made a number 
of blunders. The incorporation of civil aviation in the Air Ministry, the 
lack of government and financial support, and the neglect of research and 
experiment were wellnigh fatal; and these mistakes must not be repeated. 
Much valuable time has been lost already and there is all the more need for 
prompt action. It is essential that we should get to work without delay, and 
in order to do so, we must take matters in their proper precedence. First, 
we must set our own house in order; secondly, we must come to an under- 
standing with the Dominions; and, thirdly, we must negotiate a-world-wide 
Air Convention with the United Nations, as a basis for an international 
agreement after the peace. A far-flung empire like ours cannot hope to 
continue without stable, regular and progressive air communications; our 
aim must be an Air Transport Service, economic, imperial and strategical, 
running throughout all the world routes in which our interests lie. The 
War Cabinet must lose no further time in issuing instructions for the pro- 
duction in quantity of aircraft suitable for the equipment of such a service. 


THE AMERICAN EXAMPLE 


As regards our air transport policy, we might well take an example from the 
United States. There the Air Transport Command has been working all 
along in close collaboration with the principal air lines, and its operations 
are already extensive. These lines for the period of the war are practically 
part of the United States Air Service, and the personnel are in uniform. It 
has played an important part in the Mediterranean. In order to carry on the 
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Japanese campaign in the Pacific a vast organization has been built up, in 
the face of what appeared to be insuperable geographic and climatic obstacles, 
complete with airports and other flying facilities. It is not too much to say 
that in the invasion of Germany, and still more in the campaign against 
Japan, air transport. will play a predominant part. In the transitional period 
it will be a great factor in distributing supplies to the devastated countries, 
and keeping order. Mobility is the essence of war, and military predominance 
in the future will depend upon the possession of a great fleet of transport 
planes, capable of being switched over at need from civil to military purposes 
and vice versa. Unless we take early steps to establish parity with the United 
States in air transport, that country will be ready to exploit the world’s 
markets, and we shall not. This in its turn will have an adverse effect upon 
the British aircraft industry. After the last war the American motor com- 
panies flooded the world, and if this happens in the case of aircraft we shall 
only have ourselves to thank for our lack of pre-vision. 

The solution lies in building up a similar organization for ourselves. At 
present we have the Air Transport Command and the B.O.A.C., which 
operate, mostly with American aircraft, in two separate departments of 
the Air Ministry. These should be replaced by an independent Air Transport 
Service, entirely self-contained, and equipped with British machines and 
engines; British goods should be carried by British planes. The replacement 
should be effected as soon as opportunities occur to do so without impeding 
the adequate output of purely military machines. The great difficulty con- 
fronting the air-transport industry after the war will be adequate supplies 
of specialized types of aircraft. The Avro-York, the best heavy transport 
aeroplane which we possess, will not be really suitable. In this, as in so many 
other directions, progress is barred by the lack of any knowledge of the 
Government’s future policy and of its decisions. 

It is good, as far as it goes, that, as a result of recommendations made by 
the Committee presided over by Lord Brabazon, five aircraft firms have 
been asked to get out plans for leading types of air-transport machines. But 
mere plans and prototypes are not enough. Unless we are to suffer from the 
time-lag at the turn-over from war to peace conditions, production in 
quantity of these machines should be sanctioned by the War Cabinet as a 
matter of urgent priority. If they are ready in time, they will be used for 
war transport; if not, they will ensure that we have suitable types to restart 
Empire air routes as soon as peace is declared. Four of the types to be laid 
down are to be land planes and one a giant flying-boat, with a range of 
4,000 miles and capable of carrying 200 passengers on a short journey. All 
will be larger and more advanced in design and performance than any air- 
craft yet turned out in this country. As soon as the war is over, the whole 
organization should be handed over to an independent Ministry of Air 
Transport to form a nucleus for restarting civil aviation. 

England’s geographical position makes her admirably suited to be the 
hub of the world’s mercantile air services of the future. But if she is to attain 
that position, she will require a great imperial airport in the vicinity of the 
capital, capable of accommodating commercial landcraft and flying-boats 
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of the largest type. Suitable plans for such an airport should be drawn up 
and sanctioned. They should include an airfield with criss-crossed runways, 
three miles long, and an area of water to act as a marine terminal. The air- 
port buildings should be on a generous scale, including a railway station, 
hotels, restaurants, car parks and garages. This terminal airport should be 
able to handle some 8 to 10 million passengers a year, and large quantities 
of freight. It would undoubtedly act as a great focus for airborne commerce, 
and would materially increase the prestige as well as the general industrial 
prosperity of the country and the Empire. 


MONOPOLIES AND SUBSIDIES 


THE next question is that of monopolies and subsidies. One of the secrets 
of American success has been the encouragement extended to healthy 
rivalry between reliable firms. As we saw from our experience after the 
last war, monopolies are seldom successful. Imperial Airways was safe but 
unprogressive, and quickly lost its Eastern traffic to an enterprising com- 
mercial competitor like the Dutch K.L.M. The other extreme is, of course, 
uncontrolled competition, which is wasteful and ruinous and bound to end 
in disaster. What is required is controlled competition. The various air 
routes within the Empire operate in widely different conditions, and require 
specialized types of vehicle. The Ministry of Air Transport should license 
a limited number of reputable companies for this country, to operate in each 
of these routes. The B.O.A.C. for instance, in view of its experience, might 
operate the Australian route via India in conjunction with Quantas and 
Indian National Airways. 

Some five or six companies will probably be required in the early stages 
to meet our continental and imperial requirements, and Lord Beaverbrook 
suggests that they would require about 2,000 civil planes all told. It will of 
course be necessary to ensure the closest co-operation between air transport 
and shipping. “Now is the time”, says Mr. Geddes, the President of the 
Chamber of Shipping, “to harness the energy and experience of shipowners 
to this new form of transport”. Heavy goods will continue to be carried 
mainly by sea; aircraft will be used for mails and perishable goods, and in 
cases where speed is the essential factor. Various shipping companies are 
already taking powers to establish concomitant air services. Recently the 
fe main shipping lines trading with South America have combined to 
organize an air line to run between the United Kingdom, America and the 
Continent, as soon as machines are available. 

Subsidies present a difficult problem, for the inability of civil aviation to . 
“fly by itself” after the last war was one of the rocks on which it foundered. 
Uncommercial subsidized competition is bad in itself, and tends to hamper 
initiative and independence. It can best be avoided by careful administra- 
tion; services must be maintained at economic speeds, but progress must 
not be hindered by reluctance to write off aircraft before they are out of 
date. Subsidies will probably be unnecessary if adequate remuneration is 
given for carrying mails, and if the Ministry is liberal in its support of 

D 
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research and arrangements fur pooling information and the like. The State 
must be responsible for the maintenance of airports, wireless communica- 
tions, the supply of meteorological information, traffic regulation and other 
similar services, but otherwise there should be the minimum of government 
interference. 


AGREEMENT WITH THE DOMINIONS 


THE next question to be considered is that of an agreement on air policy 
with the Dominions. The importance of this step can scarcely be exaggerated. 
If we are to come to the council table with the United Nations, it is necessary 
that we should speak unanimously. The necessity of holding an Empire 
Conference on the subject has long been apparent. Mr. Hughes, the Leader 
of the Australian Opposition, was himself anxious that Mr. Curtin, the 
Australian Prime Minister, should attend. If the “four freedoms” of the 
Atlantic Charter are to operate, he said, control of post-war aviation must 
not be centred in one or two nations; all must have a share. It was' clear 
from this statement that Australian opinion knew no more than our own of 
any imperial air policy. South Africa was equally ignorant, as a passage 
from the Na#al Mercury showed. “The unfortunate impression seems to be 
gaining ground”, wrote this paper, “that in post-war flying South Africa 
is to be left at the mercy of whatever Britain and America decide. ... Britain 
would be well advised to take the Dominions into her fullest confidence and 
counsel.” Whatever we do they cannot be ignored. “By the end of the war”, 
says Mr. Vernon Bartlett, describing a visit to the new Canadian airfields, 
“Canada may expect to have a quarter of a million trained men ranging from 
mechanics to pilots, and any number of fully equipped airfields. If the paved 
runways of the flying stations were laid end to end, they would form a 
twelve-foot highway from the Atlantic to the Pacific, a distance of well over 
3,000 miles.” “It is not surprising”, he concludes, “that the Canadian 
Government expects to have its say in any Anglo-American negotiations 
about the future of civil aviation.” Canada has already taken certain impor- 
tant decisions on her own initiative. Mr. Mackenzie King, the Canadian 
Prime Minister, has announced that the trans-continental and other important 
air routes are to remain the preserve of the government-controlled Trans- 
Canadian Airways, and the company is to be given the right to operate a 
trans-Atlantic service. 

This makes it plain that the Cian which met under Lord Beaver- 
brook on October 11 came not a minute too soon. It was attended by a 
number of English politicians, by Mr. C. D. Howe, Minister of Munitions 
in Canada, and representatives of the other Dominions, of India and the 
Crown Colonies. The conversations, the main subject of which was the 
co-ordination of Empire air policy, were stated to be mainly exploratory, 
and, though the conclusions arrived at on main lines of policy were unani- 
mous, they will have to be sanctioned by the Dominion Governments. 
According to the Secretary of State for Air, the recommendations included 
the constitution of an air-transport authority which would be associated 
with, and responsible to, any security organization which might be set up 
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by the United Nations. It is to be hoped that this air-transport authority 
will take the form of an Empire Air Council, consisting of one or two 
members from Great Britain, the Dominions and the Colonial Empire. If 
the conclusions are ratified, we shall be in a much stronger position for our 
forthcoming conference with the United States. 


AN INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


AN international air agreement is a more complex matter, and raises a 
number of delicate questions. Lord Beaverbrook has been holding conversa- 
tions at Washington as a preliminary to a full-dress conference which is to 
be attended by Russia, China and other members of the United Nations. 
The place which Russia will ultimately occupy in a really “air-minded” 
world must not be overlooked. In future the most direct air lines between 
North America, Asia and Europe will lie across the Arctic. In the new air 
age, Russia will be an important link between them. Enemy countries 
must be severely controlled; and it may be some time before many of the 
others have recovered sufficiently from the havoc of war to come into the 
picture. An understanding between the United Nations is essential, for 
the future peace of the world depends upon their co-operation. It would 
be a bar to world progress if there were a delay in arriving at a clear and 
timely policy upon the many points about which friction might otherwise 
occur. Paragraph VII of the Atlantic Charter lays down that the peace 
which it envisages “would enable all men to traverse the high seas and 
oceans without hindrance”; but it does not state whether this applies 
equally to the air. Air routes fall under three main categories—those which 
are entirely internal; those which run between two countries; and those 
which traverse a foreign country in transit. President Roosevelt says that 
he has discussed the matter with Mr. Churchill, and that they are in general 
agreement upon the main principles of a “free air” policy. The conclusions 
arrived at were that (1) internal aviation should be operated and owned by 
the countries concerned; (2) machines of other countries should have the 
right to use airports to refuel, but not to pick up goods or passengers; 
(3) wherever possible and profitable, air lines should be run by private 
concerns, and not by Governments, though exceptions might be made in 
the case of some part of the earth with which communications might be 
desired but which could not be made to pay. In that case a line controlled by 
a member of the United Nations would be run by international agreement. 

As an example of what he meant, the President said that if the Canadian 
Government wished to run a line to the Bahamas or Puerto Rico, there was 
no reason why that line should not be allowed to land planes for refuelling 
in America. But if a plane landed, say, at Buffalo, it would not be allowed 
to pick up goods or passengers and put them down at Miami. Again, a 
British firm might desire to run an air line from England to New Zealand 
and Australia via the United States. It could land at New York for refuel- 
ling, but would not be allowed to pick up passengers for the Pacific coast. 
This right of “innocent passage” is a very important one, as everyone knows 
who remembers the absurd restrictions about flying over France and Italy 
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which hampered our air lines to the Far East after the last war. Mr. Roose- 
velt was also reported to be in favour of the opening of airports in all 
countries to traffic in the same way as seaports are at present; an Inter- 
national Air Board would no doubt be constituted for drawing up rules and 
regulations for their use. The question of an agreement to prevent cut-throat 
competition between nations was not, apparently, discussed. This will 
doubtless be considered at the forthcoming conference, but it will be difficult 
to claim parity with the United States upon an agreed basis unless we are able 
to show that we shall have the organization and the number of planes 
necessary for the purpose. It should be agreed to consider the traffic between 
a nation and her dependencies as “‘internal”. That would give the United 
States the exclusive right to operate the routes to her Pacific bases, while 
England would enjoy a similar monopoly as regards her great imperial 
life-lines to South Africa, to Canada, and to Australia and New Zealand via 
India and Singapore. The same rule would apply to France, Belgium and 
Holland, when their overseas possessions are restored, and also, if she 
desires, to Portugal. One clearly very important point is the question. of 
bases. In this we possess a unique asset, which it is imperative that we 
should use to the utmost advantage. America has been spending vast sums 
on airport construction throughout the world. On the other hand the 
British Empire provides an incomparable series of air bases. Mr. Roosevelt 
has said that it is all “‘a question of mutuality” and of “sharing bases”. But 
it may be rather more difficult than that. The claim that bases built for the 
war effort should belong after the war to the country that built them, 
irrespective of their site, is evidently inadmissible. In each zone, such as 
for instance in South Africa, there should be a small number of airports 
open to international use, but there could of course be no claim of sove- 
reignty over them by any external Power. The importance of up-to-date 
international airports, however costly, cannot be over-emphasized. A clear 
statement by the joint Empire Governments on this subject also is overdue. 

To sum up—the development of post-war aviation, so far as this country 
is concerned, is dependent upon three factors. The first is an Imperial air 
policy accepted by the Dominions. The prospect of this has been brought 
nearer by the Empire Air Conference held in London. The second is an 
agreement between the United Nations on the parts which they are to play 
in the new air order. As to the third, the re-definition of international 
rights in the air, it is clearly a problem which must be solved and cannot 
be indefinitely postponed. The solution lies in giving a lead to the world 
by building up a self-contained organization of our own, fully equipped 
with British aircraft of the most modern types. 





EDUCATION FOR GREATNESS 
Mr. BUTLER’S FORTHCOMING BILL 


ARLIAMENT at Westminster is on the eve of considering the most 

notable Education Bill since compulsory schooling for every child was 
introduced in the year 1870. Wars are strangely favourable to educational 
advance. Perhaps they cause more searching thought than usual about the 
future of the race; or alternatively there may be the less uplifting explanation 
that, because it is notoriously a thorny topic, a coalition government tends 
to be less frightened than a normal party administration of attempting to 
grasp it. At any rate it was at the end of the last war that Mr. H. A. L, Fisher’s 
brave Education Act reached the statute book—in advance of its time, as 
events proved. To-day all the signs point with hope to the fifth year of an 
even greater war marking the nativity of a still finer Act patiently and skil- 
fully nurtured by Mr. R. A. Butler. 


SUPPORT FROM PuBLIC OPINION 

THE most crucial question about an Education Bill is not what it contains, 
but what range of positive agreement it commands. The keystone of the 
Fisher Act crashed tragically within a short three years. Its central plan of 
universal part-time education for boys and girls in their teens had too shaky 
support at that time, in the minds of the millions, to enable it to keep its 
stand when the cruel winds of a national economy campaign crying 
“squandermania” blew upon it, rocked it, and destroyed it. One can find 
plenty of cynics to aver that of course the same fate is in store for the Butler 
proposals. 

There is no evidence on the side of this cynicism, however, except a 
memory of what happened last time; and, if we are to start by postulating 
general failure to improve on last time, we had better strike such words as 
“peace” and “progress” quickly out of our vocabulary, and write “chaos” 
and “disillusion” there instead. Mr. Butler, who graduated politically in 
hard, practical schools as Under-Secretary for India and Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs before this war, received his first appointment of Cabinet 
rank as President of the Board of Education in July 1941, at the age of 38. 
Conscious of his opportunity from the start, he thought and listened for two 
years, and talked a little, but mostly he listened—listened to innumerable 
deputations, and pundits, and wise men, and studied the excessive flood of 
books and pamphlets on almost every aspect of educational improvement 
which fell jostling from the printing press. At the end of two years, by 
which time the whole educational world had been standing expectantly on 
tiptoe for so long that it was becoming resigned to disappointment, he 
presented his ideas to Parliament in a White Paper so comprehensive, well- 
balanced and inspiring that it temporarily silenced not merely the critics 
but the cynics. Weeks of discussion in the press, and two days’ debate in 
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each House, disclosed that the main structure of the Butler plan stood prac- 
tically unchallenged. Plenty of combustible material lay around the walls; 
but even among those who felt most tempted to drop matches and start 
local fires, there was none who wanted to be responsible for burning down 
the building. 

Wuart Is AT STAKE? 


Ir will be well to remember that salient fact in the weeks ahead, when clauses 
other than the cardinal ones are being fought over in Parliament, and con- 
troversy grows unpleasantly hot about the fringes of the measure, as no 
doubt it will. Dispute seems likely to rage not round the main purpose, but 
about a few contentious points—the church schools; the so-called “public 
schools”; release from employment for part-time education; changes in the 
administrative machine; the distribution of the cost; the speed of the pro- 
gramme. Important as these are, they are all of them partial questions. 
Division might go deep on almost any one of them, and yet the new con- 
ception of the national education system would still be substantially safe. 
A letter sent to every member of Parliament over the joint signatures of the 
two Archbishops and the leaders of the Free Churches handsomely recognizes 
that, whatever differences may divide them over the teaching of religion, 
much more is at stake than even that, and the whole must not be jeopardized. 

“Tn common with all who care for the welfare of the country” (it read) “we are 
looking forward eagerly to the new Education Bill. We believe that one of the 
primary requirements of social justice is an effective move in the direction of full 
educational opportunity for all. It may be that in the discussion of the Bill in 
Parliament and elsewhere we ourselves and other spokesmen of the Churches will 
be obliged to give special attention to the clauses dealing with specifically religious 
instruction. For that very reason we want now to say that we eagerly desire to see car- 
ried into law a truly effective educational reform, creating something like equality 
of educational opportunities for all. We trust that if differences arise between the 
religious bodies they will be confined to a small area of the Bill and will not be such 
as to impede the educational advance so urgently needed for the general welfare.” 


Anyone old enough to remember the bitterness of the quarrel between 
Church and Chapel at the time of the Balfour Act 40 years ago can appreciate 
the triumph of good sense without sacrifice of principle which this new 
attitude implies. It is not confined to the Churches; it prevails among almost 
all the disputants. They may strike here or there, but they will never be 
aiming at the heart to kill. Politically that is reassuring. But educationally—? 
If no one questions that the heart must be preserved, that seems a sign of 
grace. But is it? May it not equally be—disturbing thought—a sign of 
ignorance? Is it possible that people, believing they are true to all the best 
in their nature when they repeat “education for everybody”, are drugging 
themselves to overlook the vital, determining question—education for 
what? 

THE BuTLER PLAN 


THE main features of the White Paper were described in the September issue* 
of THE Rounp TaBLE:—more extensive provision of nursery schools for 


* Pp. 367-9. 
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children under 5; universal “primary” education from s to 11; universal 
“secondary” education from 11 to 15, and later to 16; universal part-time 
attendance at “young people’s colleges” (a new institution) up to 18; rais- 
ing of the varying standards of technical, commercial and art education 
throughout the country to the levels of the best; improved arrangements 
for adult education; broader facilities for entrance to the universities; 
greater care for the health and physical fitness of boys and girls; further 
encouragement to voluntary organizations for young people out of school 
or working hours; and, underlying everything, fresh emphasis in all schools 
on the religious basis of education. 

One may assent to all these, and yet reasonably inquire about the machinery 
for carrying them out. Since 1902 the real power in organizing British 
education has lain with the local education authorities; that is, the education 
committees of the elected county councils, county borough councils, 
borough councils or urban district councils, as the case may be. The Board 
can advise and inspect, but in a tussle with a local authority it has not been 
able to insist. It has had no sanction to apply, except withholding of the 
Exchequer grant, and if it were ever to take that drastic action the direct 
effect would be to worsen, instead of bettering, the education given in the 
recalcitrant area. This system of local autonomy has historically been upheld 
as a practical safeguard against State despotism or undue political influence 
from the centre over the content of education. It has the defect of permit- 
ting inexcusable downward variations of quality in poor or negligent areas. 
The time has come for vigorous thought on two questions here—first, 
whether it would be safe and wise to give the Board more effective power to 
enforce minimum standards, and, second, whether the average quality of 
the elected or co-opted members who sit on local education authorities can 
by any means be raised. 

At present nine children out of ten leave school at 14. Thereafter, in 
peace-time, they were subject to no educational compulsion whatever; in 
war-time boys become liable to service at 18, girls at 19. The new plan will 
impose fresh obligations between 14 and 18. Industry is being asked to 
adjust itself to these, at the very time when fewer young people will be 
coming out‘of the schools each year, owing to the diminished numbers of 
births in the nineteen-thirties. Upto the present there have been few protests. 
Large employers have shown themselves perhaps unexpectedly favourable 
to the plan, partly because the value of intelligent recruits is being increas- 
ingly recognized in far-sighted industries. But small employers, who may 
not yet adequately realize what is to be demanded of them in the matter of 
releasing every boy and girl under 18 for at least the equivalent of one day 
a week, are not going to find the adjustment easy. Public opinion, how- 
ever, gives definite support to the general thesis that the State should have 
regard to boys and girls up to 18 as learners first and earners afterwards. 
Success or failure will most depend on the vigour and imagination which 
education authorities throw into their pioneer task of designing and develop- 
ing the young people’s colleges. Happily, also, it is becoming better under- 
stood that the manner in which boys or girls are occupied during working 
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hours in the factory or elsewhere has immense potentiality for educating 
them, or for injuring them. 


THE Dua SystTEM 


PopuLar controversy, by focusing on two particular points in educational 
policy, diverts attention from other equally crucial issues. The average 
voter who is dependent on newspapers for his information might be excused 
for supposing that the only two subjects of lively importance were the 
religious question and the future of the public schools. There are 10,000 
elementary schools originally built by, and still the property of, the Churches, 
which took the lead in children’s education a hundred years ago and more, 
long before any national system at all was established. There are about the 
same number of schools built by local education authorities. The Churches 
do not know how they can continue to afford to maintain the fabric of their 
schools, having regard to increased costs of all repairs and the higher 
standards in school buildings of which (it is universally agreed) all children 
should have the benefit. The White Paper attempted to meet this notoriously 
intractable situation by offering alternative choices. If the church authorities 
could meet half the cost of essential improvements and repairs, they would 
retain all their rights in the school, and the whole of the rest of the cost 
would be met by public funds. But if not, the rights of the church authorities 
over the school, particularly in respect of appointing teachers, would (with 
certain exceptions) pass to the local education authority. 

It was a masterly attempt to achieve a balance fair to all interests. If it 
had a weakness, that lay in finance and finance alone becoming the deciding 
factor. The Church of England as a body, though with a dissident minority, 
proclaimed the offer fair and accepted the challenge. The Free Churches, 
although they would have liked the “dual system” ended, acquiesced in the 
suggested settlement. Only the Roman Catholics stood out. Determined 
not to abandon any of their schools, they feared that the first alternative 
placed on them a financial burden greater than they could bear. It is the 
duty of the State, they maintain, to provide out of rates and taxes, without 
special financial demands on parents, schools where they can know that 
their children will be brought up in their own religious faith. 

Here is the issue, clear cut. The Roman Catholic claim, put forward in the 
deepest sincerity, and pressed to the farthest point which political action 
would allow, is not and never has been accepted by a much larger number 
of our people, who contend that if it is interpreted as involving not merely 
religious instruction, but instruction designed to attach the children to a 
particular form of worship, that is not a fitting object to be paid for entirely 
out of public funds. The Church of England asserts with no less sincerity 
than the Roman Catholic Church its profound belief in special religious 
teaching. Where it differs is in its willingness to bow, not without protest, 
to the opinion of the rest of the nation that those who claim distinctive 
religious teaching for their children must be prepared to make a distinctive 
contribution towards the cost of the school where it is to be given. 

The National Union of Teachers and the Association of Directors and 
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Secretaries for Education, both of which bodies have published valuable 
contributions to thought on educational policy, would like to see the dual 
system abolished. So would the Trades Union Congress, and a great many 
members of the Labour party. Almost all those concerned on either side, 
however, except perhaps the Roman Catholics, have shown themselves 
willing to make concessions if a settlement can thereby be obtained. What- 
ever the final decision, the principle of settlement must be that the higher 
the contribution from public funds, the greater must be the measure of 
control transferred to public authorities. 


BOARDING-SCHOOL EDUCATION 


THE “public:schools” have hitherto maintained a position of almost complete 
independence from the national educational system. One of the criticisms 
against them indeed—and its force must not be minimized—is that they 
train for leadership a governing class of men whose own school life is apt to 
leave them ignorant of the manner in which almost all the rest of the children 
of the nation are educated. A committee presided over by Lord Fleming was ‘ 
appointed by Mr. Butler 18 months ago to report how the public schools 
could be brought into closer relationship with the national system. If it can 
produce before long an agreed report (the interim majority and minority 
reports which it has already presented deal with a separate subject), it will 
have put the country deeply in its debt. Its task is nothing less than to merge 
a fine legacy from the past into the new democracy wherein we all want to 
see flourishing all the high qualities, old and new alike. 

The real challenge to the public schools is carried in the phrase “equality 
of opportunity”. Small wonder that those words have a magic appeal, when 
opportunity in the past has been so vividly unequai. Can they be held con- 
sistent with the continued existence of a class of relatively expensive school 
to which money gives access, even though entrance be eased by scholarships 
and bursaries? Fortunately the authorized representatives of the public 
schools are united in desiring that a public school education should be 
accessible to those who can profit by it, irrespective of their parents’ means. 
The problem then becomes one of finding the money, and of securing that 
public grants do not impair all that is of essential value in the independence 
of the schools. 

A year or two ago it was common, especially in egalitarian quarters, to 
hear the public schools denounced as possessing nothing except a snob 
value. Last summer a remarkable letter in The Times from a Labour M.P., 
who with several of his colleagues had visited a number of public schools, 
helped to drive out that false judgment on them. A shallow and unworthy 
statement approved by the Labour majority on the London County Council, 
describing them as “educationally undesirable”, and a waspish condemnation 
of them by the Workers’ Educational Association, compare ill in spirit— 
and indeed in practical knowledge of the subject—with a little book of 
singular excellence on Freedom in Education, in which Mr. E. H. Partridge 
has appraised the value of the country boarding school as a storehouse 
where boys can come to find the highest qualities in British education. 
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Up to the present only a tiny proportion of boys and girls have passed 
through boarding schools. The war-time experience of evacuation of schools 
from vulnerable areas has served to spread two important ideas: that a great 
many children can derive something good from a period of education on 
their own away from home, and that every town-bred child without excep- 
tion can benefit from spending a part of its school-time in the country. 
Camp schools, and the conversion of military and other establishments 
when they are no longer needed for their original war-time purposes, can 
help to meet the latter need. The public schools, which in fact vary widely 
in their fees and are far from being the private preserve of the sons of the 
very tich, offer the models on which, it is widely hoped, a more extensive 
system of boarding schools linked on to the national education system can 
be developed. 

INDEPENDENCE AND FREEDOM 


Bur freedom is essential. The pursuit of equality must not be allowed to 
restrict the maintenance of quality. 

“Tt is just as important” (says the White Paper) “‘to achieve diversity as it is to 
ensure equality of educational opportunity. But such diversity must not impair 
the social unity within the educational system which will open the way to a more 
closely knit society and give us strength to face the tasks ahead.” 


Agreed; yet that is not all. Education can fulfil itself only where the 
parents are willing and keen to play an active part in helping their children 
to derive the most from it. No child should be crowded out from schooling 
which its talents deserve, because another with wealthier parents snatches 
the place it might have had. But it will be a dark day for the future of this 
nation if parents who desire to secure for their children a specially good 
education, and are ready to make sacrifices for it, without depriving any 
other child of its chances, are ever debarred from so doing. 

Exceptional quality may be found in any school; but freedom and in- 
dependence are conducive to its growth—elsewhere it is a chance product. 
Local government in this country is becoming, for good or ill, increasingly 
permeated with party politics. Whereas there are enlightened education 
committees which select headmasters carefully and leave them as free as 
possible in the exercise of their responsibilities, there are unhappily others 
which allow considerations divorced from education to influence their 
choice of headmasters, and keep them in leading-strings when chosen. - As 
a result, the school is there, but not the spirit. Some people who imagine 
their own views of education to be democratic, whereas in truth they are 
authoritarian, would like to end the existence of all schools independent of 
the State system, and bring them all under the direct control of representa- 
tive bodies elected (largely) for other than educational purposes. The issue 
may have to be fought out in the next year or two between them and their 
wiser opponents, who see that excellence in education cari only be secured 
and preserved if freedom from rigid external control is ensured, through 
properly qualified governing bodies, not only to the public schools as such, 
but to the broadest possible range of schools that come within the State 
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system. For broad administrative arrangements these latter must look to the 
local authorities and the Board; but for educational quality they should 
look to their own governing body, composed of real friends of the school, 
and seized of its purposes. 


DECIDING THE PURPOSE 


THERE must be a purpose in all education, beyond the acquiring of facts and 
the passing of examinations. Some would say that that purpose is the 
developing of the personality of the individual. There is a growing body 
of opinion which holds that that is not enough, and that self-centred per- 
versions of that purpose were among the causes which have contributed to 
the failure of our education system in the past to achieve the high results 
we had hoped. The recent report of Sir Cyril Norwood’s Committee on 
curriculum and examinations in secondary schools states the bolder view: 


‘Human personality contains many possibilities; some are worthy to be deve- 
loped, some are not; the task of education is to develop those which are worthy 
and good and to control those which are unworthy and base. We believe that 
education cannot stop short of recognising the ideals of truth and beauty and 
goodness as final and binding for all times and in all places, as ultimate values; 
we do not believe that these ideals are of temporary convenience only, as devices 
for holding together society till they can be dispensed with as knowledge grows 
and organisation becomes more scientific.” 


Such a statement has its appeal, or not, for each one of us. The genius of 
the nation must give its verdict. As a practical, if limited, guide to the right 


answer, there is no disputing that absence of the Norwood outlook has led 
to cynicism in the past; it has created a world not strikingly good at utilizing 
its material advantages for human happiness. In his own shining contribu- 
tion to the multitudinous new books on education, Sir Richard Livingstone 
has named this world; he has taken as his title Education for a World Adrift. 
He sees our age as an age without standards. He finds profound truth in 
Professor Whitehead’s dictum that “moral education is impossible without 
the habitual vision of greatness”. His demand on the educational system 
amounts to this, that it must teach boys and girls the virtues of a citizen, by 
enabling them to live as citizens within it. 

Parliament is about to put its hand to enlarging the building, moderniz- 
ing it, and widening its entrance doors. All that is good. It is timely, and 
the nation approves it. But so much will depend on the guides—the teachers, 
upon whose future retruitment and training Sir Arnold McNair’s Committee 
is due to present its report in these coming months. And there is one need 
more. In dedicating themselves to greater equality of opportunity, will 
parents, teachers, authorities and Parliament work also together to fill the 
whole of the edifice with an heroic spirit, not for self-aggrandizement, but 
for service to fellow men and women—the spirit which flickers already in 
nearly every school, but till now has glowed and flamed in but a few? 





AMERICA FACING FACTS 
TOWARDS A FOREIGN POLICY 


MERICA is confident that the United Nations are winning the war, 
but not at all sure what we will do with the peace. This unoriginal 
observation, which is probably true of most people in all the allied countries, 
really sums up to-day’s mood as we enter another winter. And yet in the 
uncertainty with which we are looking ahead beyond the fighting there lies 
an element of encouragement. We are at least not walking on clouds. We 
are not building up disillusionment. We are far from the evangelical and 
rosy-tinted mood of 1918, which led to such sore disappointment and 
reaction. Indeed in the very discouragement of to-day there is an awareness 
of the grave need for thought and action to win the peace. And that is 
definitely a sound mood. 


THREE Groups IN CONGRESS 


Now what are the main facts of America to-day? Here are some of them: 
Our fighting forces, significantly well led in the field (this observation will 
be examined later), are gradually making their influence felt. It must be 
obvious to the Germans and Japanese that the United States has arrived on 
time, that its forces—now tried and tested—will roll up into a formidable 


power alongside our allies. Thus our enemies have gone on the defensive, 
and have only desperate hopes at best for some division of the United Nations 
or protracted stalemate. American production and home morale, sometimes 
spotty, are nevertheless still good enough for the job. Sobered after over- 
optimism during the North African and Sicilian campaigns, as well as over 
earlier naval victories in the Pacific, Americans are settling down again to 
the long pull. Industry—temporarily misled by cancellation of some orders, 
such as tanks, and tempted by staggering production totals to think that we 
must be building too much—is beginning to realize that the volume of 
material needed is far beyond the layman’s conception. We have gone some 
distance into inflation, the cost of living is up about 25 per cent, our tax 
program is none too sound; but our wage structure has not collapsed and 
we are more or less holding the line against a runaway inflation. 

Both Congress and the people are demanding a clarification of American 
foreign policy. Nobody knows what our long-range policy is; they want to 
know. The Fulbright Resolution is one sign of this demand, the urgent 
appeal for a policy by the five globe-trotting Senators who visited all our 
forces this summer was an even more urgent indication. President Roose- 
velt, seeking above all to avoid the repudiation which met Woodrow 
Wilson, is attempting to construct a congressional majority, and behind it a 
popular majority for re-election next year. There are roughly three groups 
in Congress—the Republicans, numbering conservatives and liberals, 
isolationists and co-operationists.in their midst; conservative Democrats; 
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New Dealers. Since the Republicans will vote in opposition as a matter of 
course on controversial matters, and on issues of left-right cleavage will be 
joined by the conservative Democrats, the President obviously faces a 
continuous potentially hostile majority. His only recourse, since there is 
no present chance of a liberal majority, is to appease the conservative 
Democtats who, combined with the New Dealers, would make a majority. 
That is what the President is now doing. And it would seem that no sacri- 
fice to domestic conservatism—which often extends to world policies like 
relations with the Darlans, Badoglios and Francos—is.too great for him to 
make. The Republicans, possessing only the unity which is natural to an 
opposition, have their two leading presidential candidates in Wendell 
Willkie and Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New York. Mr. Willkie has 
irritated many Republican politicians down through the years, and Governor 
Dewey could have the nomination if he were prepared to accept it. But 
probably he will not run unless he is pretty certain of victory. That makes 
Mr. Willkie’s nomination possible, if not probable, and opens the way to 
a moderate and non-vituperative campaign. Governor Dewey, having 
endorsed a post-war Anglo-American alliance, is also no isolationist. 

There are considerable tides of anti-British criticism running. These spring 
from odd and diverse causes. In part they come from the old isolationists 
who have no arguments left and have fallen to twisting the lion’s tail. It is old 
political technique to abuse John Bull here, but it is a confession of weak- 
ness. Another part of the criticism of Britain comes from Americans who, 
consciously or unconsciously, feel that Britain will come out of this war 
leaner and healthier than America and thus are fearful of its competition. 
The five peripatetic Senators took this view, most complimentary to Britain’s 
ability to survive and its historic talent in practical world affairs. Along with 
such feelings runs considerable American imperialism. Ex-isolationists, 
and some others, are demanding air and naval bases in all parts of the world. 
Such demands certainly exhibit no fear of “commitments”. Perhaps this 
imperialism can evolve into some kind of world policing or collective 
security. Criticism of Britain is accompanied often by covert or direct 
attacks on Russia. There is frequently a clerical source behind such attacks, 
or a kind of toryism. But in the main Americans are filled with deep 
admiration for Russia, and recognize a kind of continental—almost “‘mid- 
western”—kinship with the pioneering achievement of the Soviet Union. 


GERMAN PROPAGANDA 


THE foregoing points, by no means exclusive, and quite arbitrarily selected, 
illustrate the wandering of American thought. In some directions these 
vagaries tend to handicap the war effort. Thus the attacks on such allies as 
Britain and Russia seem indefensible in war-time. They are an outgrowth 
of the unhealthy strains in our thinking which existed before Pearl Harbor. 
They are, in short, the finest fruits of Nazi sabotage. For it is now obvious 
that the German enemy this time did not seek to blow up bridges or poison 
reservoirs, but to poison minds. There has been a significant absence of any 
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form of physical sabotage against the American war effort by enemy hands. 
Such an absence is unthinkable in a country so great, so open, and so diverse 
as outs. It is only explained by the inference that the Nazis have sought to 
sabotage us by psychological or propagandist methods. There is doubtless 
no direct connection between the McCormick-Patterson-Hearst press and 
the Nazis. But these newspapers none. the less effectively do the work of the 
Nazis here. 

It is almost inconceivable—indeed it is a proof of our strength—that 
newspapers should be permitted the extremes of criticism of the McCormick- 
Patterson-Hearst press. British readers would find it hard to credit their 
eyes. ‘Abuse of the Administration, which the Chicago Tribune regularly calls 
“alien”, is commonplace. But there is more than mere rhetoric. In mid- 
September, at a time when we were losing much equipment in Sicily and 
suffering on the beaches because we did not have enough spare parts to keep 
our mechanized equipment going, the Chicago Tribune ran an editorial stating 
that the United States had already produced enough war material to supply 
ourselves and our allies for the rest of the war: all war production could, 
and should, cease at once! That is how far free speech in war-time runs in 
the United States. 

The extremes to which the McCormick-Patterson-Hearst press has gone 
tend to be self-defeating. Some people are deceived by them, but in the 
main Americans are sensible, and they do not believe such guff. Further- 
. more they are hearing from their sons at the fighting fronts of the constant 
need for more equipment, and that it is a tough job on which they are 
engaged. There is no proof that the Hearst press, through almost a half- 
century of violent jingoism, has deeply affected the public thinking at any 
time. Polls of public opinion show people doing their own thinking. The 
New York Daily News, largest single organ in the hostile group, is a tabloid 
picture paper, and it has many subscribers who don’t get beyond the 
pictures, comics, sports, scandal and a few headlines. The Chicago Tribune 
is in a different class, and its long-run effect on mid-western thinking should 
not be minimized. Even so, its partisan reporting and violent editorializing 
have alienated many readers even when they keep on subscribing to the 
paper for its excellent feature sections. 

The main aim of these organs would be to elect a President next year who 
would turn in an isolationist or imperialist direction. The word used nowa- 
days is “nationalist”. Much can happen by November, 1944, but so far 
there is no prospect of this group’s success. The leading “‘nationalist” 
aspirant for the Presidency, Governor John W. Bricker of Ohio, is less 
favored than he was a few months ago. 

Moreover it does not appear that such opposition forces are having a 
particularly serious effect on war production, civilian or military morale. 
There are places where our war effort lags, but these defects are generally 
produced by community, managerial, or labor causes. Mismanagement, 
rather than propaganda, may be found at the rdot of such shaky spots in 
military morale as may exist. And, of course, it is always easy to confuse 
the grousing which is endemic to men in service with genuinely porous 
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morale. When the pinch comes our fighting men have done their duty 
with striking devotion. . 


Party DECLARATIONS 


Tuus it is clear that the vociferous activities of our internal oppositionists 
are not gravely affecting the nation. Indeed there have been many signs 
that our attitude toward the war and the peace was getting more and more 
sober and responsible. It is worth putting on the record the declaration 
which representatives of the Republican Party formally adopted at Mackinac 
Island: 


“1. Prosecution of the war by a united nation to conclusive victory over all our 
enemies, including (a) disarmament and disorganization of the armed forces of 
the Axis; (b) disqualification of the Axis to construct facilities for the manufacture 
of the implements of war; (¢) permanent maintenance of trained and well equipped 
armed forces at home. 

2. Responsible participation by the United States in post-war co-operative 
organization among sovereign nations to prevent military aggression and to attain 
permanent peace with organized justice in a free world.” 


And the text of the Fulbright Resolution, which passed the House of 
Representatives by vote of 360 to 29, is: 


“Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring) that the 
Congress hereby expresses itself as favoring the creation of appropriate inter- 
national machinery with power adequate to establish and to maintain a just and 


lasting peace among the nations of the world, and as favoring participation by the 
United States therein through its constitutional processes.” 


These texts are general, but they go far beyond pre-war American think- 
ing. Some full-fledged isolationists voted for them, stating that they might as 
well vote for or against the Ten Commandments. But the two resolutions 
represent, after all reservations, a perfectly definite recognition that the 
United States must shoulder a substantial responsibility in the post-war 
world. 

On the heels of these resolutions comes the demand of our globe-trotting 
Senators for a more definite policy. After visiting American forces on all 
the fighting fronts, these five Senators said: 


“The need for a clear national policy is strikingly apparent. With such a policy 
should go an American representation abroad in which our military, diplomatic, 
and business personnel work as a team, with appropriate international rank. We 
owe this to ourselves and to the world.” 


These observations were made out of comparison with Britain’s position. 
To the travelling Senators British policy in the world is clear and unified, 
supported by military, diplomatic and business team-work. This is a state 
of affairs that has impressed Americans for many years. By comparison the 
United States is doubly unfortunate. Not only do we Jack the single policy 
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itself, but our representatives are very often sorely divided among them- 
selves. To-day in North Africa, for example, serious divisions between 
vatious branch representatives of the American Government.may be found. 

Of course a “‘policy” cannot be extemporized. It is a product of the 
centuries. In so far as there is an American policy in inchoate form, it is 
negative. Yet the times demand specification. And so on the basis of our 
years of geographical aloofness—protected by the British Navy—and out 
of the imperative needs of our present world position, we must develop a 
policy. If it is to be genuinely a policy, our attitude must be based on 
historical experience and fundamental needs, but it must be adjusted to the 
times. It must be more positive than negative. It could be put into words 
by President Roosevelt, whose roots go back deep into our history, if he 


can rise to the inspired rightness of some few of his state papers. But it is 
certainly needed. 


RELATIONS WITH RussIA 


WHETHER or not any doctrine is enunciated which satisfies Americans, and 
the world, we must go on with our diplomacy. Thus the nation welcomed 
the tripartite conference in Moscow. The rank and file of Americans want 
an understanding with Russia. The nation’s attitude toward the Soviet 
Union is a mixture of admiration, astonishment and apprehension. Certainly 
Russia puzzles us. Thus any detailed diplomatic dealings with Russia will 
constitute a gain. Our diplomacy has become reconciled to the need for 
putting relations with the Soviet Union on the basis of the right of each 
nation to a feeling of security. It is prepared to go far in recognizing 
“strategical frontiers” for Russia. How territorial concessions to Russia 
will be taken by the American people remains to be seen. They may smack 
a great deal too much of the pledges to Italy in the last war, which produced 
such disillusionment afterward in the United States. But our admiration 
for Russia’s fight will probably be big enough to absorb the shock. 

At least we are progressing more actively than ever toward a pattern of 
participation. The Republicans, the House of Representatives, the Senators 
—all potential opponents of such a policy—are now endorsing some broad 
form of action. As for President Roosevelt, it may be said that his major 
purpose to-day—along with winning the war—is to bring the United States 
into a peace pattern. That, beyond any doubt, is his present great ambition, 
his concept of the crowning achievement of his political life. To that end 
Mr. Roosevelt has just about scrapped the New Deal, and is seeking to form 
a new congressional coalition which will command a majority. 

And, as has been said, the greater influence on this nascent policy would 
seem to be imperialism rather than isolationism. Nationalism has turned 
outward, and finds recruits in the land far beyond the ranks of the old 
isolationists. Such imperialism is probably an inevitable outgrowth of our 
vast exertions. We flex our global biceps. So it is that the travelling Senators 
demand air bases wherever we happen to be building them at the outposts 
of the world. So, too, they demand parity in international communications— 
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perhaps as a lend-lease counterpayment. So, likewise, other Americans are 
talking of a great post-war merchant marine, and a world air system. 

Now these attributes of imperialism are already a long step ahead of 
isolation. They might carry with them, also, either economic liberalism 
or conservatism. It is possible that the production and export capacity of 
our factories after the war will produce a sort of Manchester school of 
traders. In any event, if we are to retain bases, operate global air networks 
and keep our ships on the seven seas, we shall certainly be committed up to 
the hilt for participation in world economic and political relationships and 
arrangements. It will probably be better for the world that we should be too 
conscious of our power than that we should be unconscious of it. Hitherto, by 
denying responsibility, we have denied power. There seems no possibility, 
whether the American imperialists or the American idealists win the battles 
to control our policy, of a return to the old kind of isolationism. 


GENERAL MARSHALL AND HIS MEN 


THERE are many points of specific interest in Anglo-American relations 
which should be mentioned. First, Mr. Churchill continues to be a welcome 
visitor, high in American esteem. Not only are he and Mr. Roosevelt on 
unprecedentedly confidential and friendly terms, but so are the Prime 
Minister and the more important of our staff officers. Here a word should 
be spoken of our Chief of Staff, General George C. Marshall. General 
Marshall may be the man to take command of the channel operation, and 
the British public will want to know more of him. He is, first of all, very well 
liked by Mr. Churchill, although he has defended the American point of 
view rather vigorously at times. General Marshall is a Virginian, with all 
the charm of the Southern gentleman, and he possesses the qualities of the 
diplomat as well as of the soldier. 

General Marshall seems to close observers to be one of the ablest men 
thrown up by the earthquake of war, and it would not be surprising if he 
became President one day. He can handle Congressmen as well as he handles 
Generals and Admirals. When he is called upon to speak before a Con- 
gressional Committee, he never uses a text or notes, but speaks freely and 
clearly with no visible aids. He is a powerful man in a negotiation, but a 
fair man and a man of good will and enormous good humor. He should be 
liked in Great Britain above any of our other Generals, and will not stand 
revealed as a bigoted nationalist but as a true world statesman. In his 
reorganization of the American Army General Marshall has drawn tremen- 
dously on youth, turning his back on seniority and brass hats. There are 
Lieutenant-Colonels in the Army in their late twenties, and Generals in their 
early thirties. That is largely General Marshall’s doing. He himself, like 
General Eisenhower and many another key officer, jumped many grades in 
rank to his present responsibilities. And the only trouble, from the American 
viewpoint, in General Marshall’s taking over the channel operation will be 
his detachment from duties as our Chief of Staff. 

As a layman who is far from being a military expert or armchair strategist, 
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your correspondent is not competent to judge the calibre of our leadership; 
but a number of recent confidential conferences have given him the greatest 
of confidence in the men who are leading the American Army, Navy and 
Air Force. Not only the top officers, but their staffs—the men who are doing 
the hard thinking and planning—seem lean, tough, youthful, modern, 
uninhibited. In fact your correspondent, as a student of history and of the 
Anglo-Saxon way with military affairs, is surprised that such able American 
military men have come to the fore so rapidly. Generally the marshal’s 
baton does not come out of the knapsack so swiftly. But one who listened, 
as your correspondent did, to a score or more of lectures this month by our 
foremost staff officers, outlining the problems of the war, could not fail to 
be deeply encouraged. 

But to return specifically to British and American relations. These 
American Generals and Admirals get on, in the main, exceedingly well with 
their British opposite numbers both here and in the field. There is an 
excellent, if somewhat breezy, Eisenhower story that has just reached 
Washington. It may be worn threadbare in London. But it seems that a 
dispute had broken -out between a British and an American officer on 
General Eisenhower’s staff. Since that General has achieved a degree of 
Anglo-American military joint operation unparalleled in history, between our 
own and perhaps any other great Powers, he investigated the dispute at once. 
He found that an American officer had used strong words to a British 
colleague. General Eisenhower called in the American, and spoke to him 
in these words: 





“Colonel——,, I understand you used strong’ language to one of our British 
friends. Now, I have investigated the whole matter, and I will say frankly that on 
the facts, I believe you were right. You applied the word ‘louse’ to this officer. 
Well, I have looked into that matter, too, and perhaps you weren’t far wrong. 
But Colonel, so long as I am in command here, you will not call anybody a British 
louse.” 


BrITISH-AMERICAN CONTACTS 


THERE was a time when Mr. Churchill’s visits here might have been viewed 
as salesmanship, or an effort to woo the United States along rose-strewn 
British paths. Scarcely anybody has made the charge now. Mr. Churchill’s 
remarks to Americans have been so candid—particularly his Harvard speech, 
which came out flatly to propose an Anglo-American alliance—that nobody 
could charge sophistry or guile. Even the Chicago Tribune commended the 
frankness of the Harvard speech. Americans recognized its realism. 
Latterly some American newspapers and publicists have criticized the 
way in which Mr. Churchill “scoops” the American press in his House of 
Commons speeches. His last great report contained at least three or four 
big pieces of information which some American newspapers knew about, 
but had been refused permission to publish. Doubtless the British press has 
felt the same professional jealousy. But such talk is not serious: nobody 
expects to tame Mr. Churchill, the old war correspondent, although there 
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may be a tendency for American war news to be released more freely in view 
of his frank speaking. 

Anthony Eden has always made a strong impression here, Americans 
regard him as a highly competent foreign secretary, and a man with whom 
they can deal most satisfactorily. He, too, has many friends in high political 
and military office, as well as in public life outside the Administration. 
Never, in fact, have British and American leaders been on more intimate 
and well-informed terms. These facts augur very well for realistic negotia- 
tions in the years ahead. 


Many well-informed Americans regret the resignation of Sumner Welles, 
our Under Secretary-of-State, who was very like Mr. Eden in many ways. 
Mr. Welles became too powerful and vigorous in the State. Department, 
and his chief, Secretary Hull, finally called for his resignation. Such a situa- 
tion often arises in public as well as private life. The first mate just can’t be 
too able, too vigorous, too ambitious. But it is deeply regrettable that the 
services of so able a man have been temporarily lost to our war effort. 
Mr. Welles’s successor, Edward Stettinius, is an outstandingly good choice. 
As Lend-Lease Administrator he has had years of apprenticeship in a vital 
sector of our foreign relationships, and he is expected to help bring some 
order out of the somewhat confused situation in the State Department. 

Another long article could be written about various events on the domestic 
front. Some of our commodity shortages—many of them—are better. A 
few are much worse. Inflation is biting deeply into the standard of living 
of those who have not received greatly augmented incomes. Confusion 
reigns in the field of tax legislation. The food situation seems to be very 
good, while fuel is in bad condition. That is to say, the coal strike last 
spring and the poor morale situation among the miners dominated by John 
L. Lewis have left much of the country without nearly enough coal. Fuel 
oil is somewhat better. American victory gardeners and canners put up an 
estimated 50,000,000 cases of vegetables more than normal in the growing 
season just ending. As the shipping situation improves, British consumers 
should feel the effects of our improved food supply, although not all com- 
modities will be better. We face, for instance, a shortage of pickles, but 
presumably our war effort will not suffer therefrom. Evidently the Army 
and Navy have cornered all the pickles. 

We are still 3,000 miles away from the war, and we act that way. But this 
progress report is, in the main, good. Our softest, rottenest spots spring 
from areas of narrow-minded stupidity. But we are fighting a war for the 
privilege of putting up with stupid people in our midst. It’s up to us to see 
that there aren’t too many of them. 


United States of America, 
October 1943. 















































INDIA 


LORD LINLITHGOW’S REIGN IN RETROSPECT 


ORD LINLITHGOW has gone home to enjoy, it may be hoped, a well- 
earned leisure after bearing the heavy burden and responsibility of govern- 
ment in India through seven and a half momentous years. His viceroyalty is 
the longest since the Crown took over the responsibility for the government 
of India from the East India Company in 1858, and it covered a period in 
which the business of governing India made more exacting demands on the 
brain, nerves and sinews of the Viceroy than, perhaps, on any of his prede- 
cessors. A full and fair appraisal of his work cannot yet be attempted. It 
must await the lifting of the veil on many things, including the highest 
political and military strategy of the war. It will be surprising, however, if 
history does not record that Lord Linlithgow has served the Empire well. 
He had his triumphs and also his fair share of the disappointments that 
fall to the lot of most Viceroys. Pre-war India knew him as a patient, 
tactful and reasonable statesman, who succeeded in launching provincial 
autonomy in the teeth of Mr. Gandhi’s resistance. That was no mean 
success. But the attainment of federation, the coping-stone of the Constitu- 
tion provided by the 1935 Act, just eluded him. He had always foreseen that 
the period between the introduction of provincial autonomy and the coming 
into existence of the Federal Government would be awkward (just how 
awkward the later years of his viceroyalty were to show), and from the 
moment of his arrival in Delhi he set himself assiduously to the task of getting 
a sufficient number of acceptances from the Princes. What with the natural 
tendency of the Princes to procrastinate and the number and the complicated 
nature of the questions to be settled, progress was slow; and Congress, al- 
though—except for the left-wing elements—on the whole favourable to 
federation, was not above throwing a spanner into the Viceroy’s work by 
carrying on political agitation among the subjects of the States. In the result 
the outbreak of war found the Viceroy in the position that the requisite 
number of accessions was not to be obtained without further negotiations 
of a more difficult and complicated order than could be contemplated during 
the war. Federation was accordingly postponed. As a consequence India, 
which had functioned since the beginnings of British rule as an economic 
entity, found itself in the later years of Lord Linlithgow’s viceroyalty facing 
major economic problems without an authoritative and representative Central 
Government to co-ordinate the activities of the Provincial and State Govern- 
ments in the handling of them. What might be termed provincial nationalism 
has become a force to be reckoned with, and the Muslim community, which 
would—although, perhaps, without much enthusiasm—have worked federa- 
tion in 1939, have organized themselves into a formidable movement with 
the division of India as its goal. The question as to whether the Viceroy 
could have prevented this situation by being a little more imperative in his 
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dealings with the Princes is being much discussed. Against that view it may 
be said that it is easy in this country to carry pressure to a point where it 
defeats its purpose, and that Lord Linlithgow knew the people with whom he 
was dealing better than most of his critics. 


ORGANIZATION FOR WAR 


From September 1939 onwards Lord Linlithgow’s main concern was the 
organization of India for war. In this his experience in military affairs was of 
great value to successive Commanders-in-Chief, who would acknowledge 
the strong support they obtained from him. He was himself a tireless ad- 
ministrator—his normal working day began early in the morning and finished 
in the early hours of the next morning—and his judgment and foresight im- 
pressed all who came into contact with him in the business of the government 
of India. The mobilization of India’s industries for war was entrusted by him 
to a supply department of his own creation, to which he appointed as 
secretary the able officer who is now Private Secretary to Lord Wavell. 
Its achievements in the production of military supplies of all kinds are, like 
India’s efforts in the field of man-power for the army, navy and air force, 
well enough known. Besides looking after her own defence India became 
largely responsible for the maintenance, in many respects, of the British 
forces in the Middle East, and Indian divisions fought not only in the Middle 
East and in Africa but in Hong Kong, Malaya and Burma. Much of what 
was accomplished must be laid to the credit of the steady stream of impulses 
which came down to the departments from the Viceroy, and to his personal 
intervention to remove bottlenecks and bring about a co-ordinated effort. 
The organization for war had, of course, its political as well as its military 
and economic aspects. In this the Viceroy was less successful. That is to say 
that, on the positive side of his task—the recruitment of the great political 
parties for co-operation with the Government—he was defeated. On the 
negative side, however, he was successful in protecting the war effort from 
the deleterious impact of political confusion, and that is an achievement 
which can be estimated at its true value only by those who havea close enough 
acquaintance with Indian conditions to appreciate what might have happened 
with a weaker man at the helm. It may be doubted indeed in retrospect 
whether, having regard to the environment of the war, the ingredients of 
success in the positive side of the Viceroy’s task were ever present. The war 
was for the political parties and their leaders an opportunity for pitching 
their claims higher and realizing them. Congress, the largest and most 
powerful political party in India, was not to be conciliated except on terms 
that compromised Britain’s ability to fulfil her responsibilities to the minori- 
ties and her engagements with the Princes. The Muslims, who are the back- 
bone of the war effort on the military side, had organized themselves, through 
the Muslim League, as powerful opponents to the Hindu claims put forward 
by Congress. Their goal of Pakistan was vehemently opposed by the Hindus 
and that small but formidable community, the Sikhs. The Viceroy appreciated 
the fact that any transfer of power, which gave one of these mutuallyintolerant 
religious and social communities a real or apparent advantage over the other, 
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contained the seeds of the gravest trouble; that it only required one communal 
riot in Amritsar to shake the cohesion of the Indian army and upset the 
morale of the divisions overseas. The Princes and Chiefs of India, governing 
one-third of the population and half the area of the country, and containing 
not a few turbulent elements among them, also could not be denied an 
interest in the constitutional changes in British India. These circumstances 
left the Viceroy with more scope for firmness than for conciliation. Con- 
cessions within the framework of the Constitution, provided they did not 
prejudice British ability to hold the balance in India, were possible; changes 
outside or within the framework of the Constitution, which involved any 
transference of power from British hands to Indian, were, however, not 
possible without prior agreement among the more important Indian parties 
and interests. 


DEALINGS WITH POLITICAL PARTIES 


THE chronicle of the efforts made by Lord Linlithgow to secure the co-opera- 
tion of the parties in the conduct of the war is long and involved. One 
declaration and reassurance as to India’s post-war constitution followed 
another. The right which Indian nationalists had been demanding for 
Indians to frame their own constitution instead of having one imposed from 
outside was conceded; and finally Sir Stafford Cripps came out from England 
with a complete scheme for the realization by India, through a constituent 
assembly, of full self-government within the Empire as soon as hostilities 
ceased. As a complement to these assurances for the future, immediate seats 
on the Viceroy’s Executive Council were offered to party leaders, culminating 
in the offer by Sir Stafford Cripps of what amounted to a National Govern- 
ment functioning within the present Constitution and reserving from Indian 
hands only the Commander-in-Chief’s responsibility for the control of the 
army and General Head-quarters. The net result of all this was not to bring 
the parties together with each other and with the Government, but to 
harden their divisions. Each was more intent on establishing in advance 
those particular claims which it wanted to realize in the independent India 
promised by the British than in combining to make the independence of 
India a reality. The Congress idea was to gain power in all India and to con- 
solidate it with the help of British bayonets. The Muslim League’s concern 
was to prevent the Hindus gaining their end and to secure from the British, 
as the price of their co-operation in the war effort, a guarantee of a separate 
Muslim State after the war. 

Mr. Gandhi set out in 1942 to break the deadlock in favour of Con- 
gress by means of mass action generally knownas the “Quit India Movement”. 
The moment seemed favourable. The war had given a fillip to revolutionary 
sentiment in India. The Germans were delving into the Caucasus, and the 
Japanese, having thrown the British out of Burma, were sitting on the 
frontiers waiting presumably for the return of fine weather to continue their 
march westward. It looked as though the British were at least in for rough 
handling and their prestige was at the lowest ebb. A most dangerous agita- 
tion developed under Mr. Gandhi’s direction, which culminated in the 
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decision in favour of mass civil disobedience passed by the All-India Congress 
Committee in September. The situation tested to the full the courage and 
resolution of the Viceroy and of the Government of India, and the manner 
in which they rose to the occasion is common knowledge. A later attempt 
by Mr. Gandhi to impose his will on the Government, this time through the 
weapon of fasting, was handled with equal firmness, although the crisis cost 
the Viceroy the loss of two Hindu and one Parsee members of his Executive 
Council, who resigned rather than face the public obloquy which they thought 
would descend upon them if Mr. Gandhishoulddie. From that time the Vice- 
roy was complete master of the situation in India, and every section of the 
community went about its business in tranquillity born of full confidence in 
his capacity to hold the balance of power fairly and firmly. 


AGRICULTURE AND THE SOCIAL SERVICES 


LorD LIn.irHGow’s efforts in the fields of agriculture and the social services 
should not pass unnoticed. Agriculture aroused his keenest interest and was 
the field in which he was most expert. But he avoided the temptation of 
over-emphasizing it and strove rather for progress all along the line. He was 
also at particular pains to ensure that the war should not be allowed to put 
a stop to all progress, but that beneficent activities should be kept alive in 
every field, even if at a lower temperature than in time of peace. 

The Indian Constitution, in which agriculture, public health and education 
are provincial subjects, limits the activities open to the Viceroy in these fields 
to research, co-ordination and advice. Lord Linlithgow was active in pro- 
moting all three. He had not been long in India before he started a campaign 
for improving Indian livestock, and later he inaugurated an all-India cattle 
show. A dairy research institute was established at Bangalore during his 
viceroyalty, and he was responsible in 1939 for marked expansion of the 
Imperial Research Institute. A scheme for nutritional research and a village 
economic enquiry were also set going by him. The Central Advisory Board 
of Education had been revived shortly before his viceroyalty. Lord Linlith- 
gow gave it the fullest support and was responsible for the appointment of 
an educationist of high standing as Educational Advisor to the Central 
Government. Public health owes to Lord Linlithgow the establishment of 
the Central Advisory Board. He left his mark also on the fields of forestry, 
survey, Indian archaeology and town improvement in Delhi and Simla. 
His beneficent activities were ably supported by Lady Linlithgow, who gave 
to India a soundly constructed organization for fighting tuberculosis and 
whose appeals raised very large sums for many good causes. 

The last three months of Lord Linlithgow’s viceroyalty were busy ones. 
In August he gave his farewell address to the Central Legislature, the main 
feature of which was his reiteration of his faith in the*federal ideal. He then 
made a tour of the south by air, visiting Madras, Cochin, Travancore and 
Bombay. A few days before his departure he presided over the annual session 
of the Chamber of Princes, and took occasion to give them a final word of 
advice as to the necessity of their being zealous in internal political and social 
reform if they were to play the part in India’s future to which their tradition 
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and importance entitled them. It was apparent, from the reply given by the 
Chancellor, the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, that the Princes think Lord 
Linlithgow was rather more enthusiastic than he need have been on the 
subject of reforms in their States, but they took his speech well enough. 
Lord Linlithgow made a point of paying a tribute to the great services the 
Princes have rendered to the Empire during the war, which prompted the 
Jam Saheb to express on their behalf the hope that Britain, after the war, 
would not let down those who had stood by her in her time of need, in order 
to embrace her enemies. 


FAMINE IN BENGAL 


Lorp WAVELL arrived in Delhi on October 18, having travelled from Britain 
by air, but at the time of writing had not been installed. Political India awaits 
with interest the opening of what he has called his mental handbag. Generally, 
however, there is no great political pressure on the Government from any 
side at the moment, and it is economic problems, such as food and inflation, 
which are likely to strike him as more urgently requiring his attention. The 
Government of India had succeeded some time before Lord Linlithgow’s 
departure in steadying—by means both of monetary action and the applica- 
tion of controls to commodity markets and important industries such as 
cloth—the wholesale price index. This must have been upset again, however, 
by the high price of food in some parts of the country, more particularly 
Bengal, where the difficulties mentioned in the last number of THE Rounp 
TABLE have since developed into famine. It may be said that the Bengal 
Government were warned last December that there would be famine in the 
province by midsummer, and that it is for the then Ministry, a Muslim-Hindu 
Coalition, to explain why they did not take the necessary measures to prevent 
it. The Central Government in fact were handicapped in their efforts to 
rescue the province, first by the indifferent co-operation by the Provinces in 
their plan for the controlled distribution of grains as between the surplus 
and the deficit districts, and second by obstruction on the part of Bihar and 
Orissa when, as an alternative method of helping Bengal, they threw the 
eastern region open to free trade. So a good many thousand people in 
Bengal have died of starvation—beggars, landless labourers, old and infirm 
persons and the chronically diseased, of whom there are plenty in Bengal. 
Quite a number of them would probably have died in any case, famine or no 
famine; but that does not alter the fact that the situation was scandalous and 
distressing, and one which, in a province of the greatest strategic importance, 
gave people furiously to think. 

The indications now are that Sir Thomas Rutherford, who has been ap- 
pointed Acting-Governor owing to the serious illness of Sir John Herbert, 
is pulling the Administration together, while the Muslim League Ministry, 
which took office last May, is admittedly working hard to improve the situa- 
tion. Between local supplies and what they are now getting from outside the 
province, they should have enough food to feed all the population on a modest 
ration till the main harvest comes on to the market in January. The main 
difficulties now are to obtain enough transport to take the available supplies 
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into the famine-stricken country districts, and perhaps not less to ensure that 
the food is not stolen on the way. Some of the less admirable traits of the 
Bengali have been given rather too much scope by the slack Government of 
the past few years, and corruption is unfortunately rife. 

The States of Cochin and Travancore are, next to Bengal, the worst 
sufferers from the food shortage; but their energetic Administrations made 
the most of the States’ resources, and these, along with the imports supplied 
by the Central Government, have enabied them to keep the wolf of starvation 
from the door. The rations their people receive are, however, meagre. 
Madras and Bombay, with less difficult but still difficult problems to handle, 
have also succeeded in feeding all their people. But in fact, since the Japanese 
occupied Burma, the food position in India has been precarious. It is not 
that the quantities of rice imported from Burma were ever very large relatively 
to India’s total consumption. But, as the Food Grains Policy Committee 
pointed out, they were a large proportion of the supplies of certain areas and 
constituted a safety-valve, the loss of which gravely impaired the psycho- 
logical situation, with resultant reactions on the food situation quite dispro- 
portionate to the actual size of the imports. 


A PLAN oF ACTION 


AccorDINGLY this Committee—which had been appointed by the Central 
Government to make proposals for a plan of action by the Central, Provincial 
and States Governments—recommended that the Central Government should 
arrange to import one million tons of grain annually until further notice, 
with an extra half-million tons in the first year to form a central food-grains 
reserve. In addition recommendations were made, subject to the procure- 
ment of supplies, for rationing, price fixing and distribution to be under the 
control and co-ordination of the Central Government with a view to making 
the best use of the food supplies grown by India itself. The Government of 
India accepted the recommendation as to imports, and the British Govern- 
ment has responded by arranging for the immediate shipment of substantial 
supplies to India. All the Provinces and States, however, have not been so 
quick to accept the recommendations affecting them, and we look like going 
forward into the next food year with administrative machinery rather less 
than adequate for the efficient handling of the problem. It can only be hoped 
that the next harvest will fulfil expectations. 

There has inevitably been a demand, in view of the distress in Bengal, 
that the Central Government should use its emergency powers to make the 
Provinces conform. The political and constitutional issues involved were 
ably dealt with by Mr. Amery in his speech at Birmingham in October. It is 
obviously necessary to think twice before overriding responsible elected 
Governments because they do not comply as quickly as might be desired with 
the Central Government’s views on subjects that are provincial responsibili- 
ties. Apart from the principle involved, there is a practical question. The 
Punjab may or may not be open to criticism for being reluctant to sell at any 
price below the highest obtainable. But what does any one hope to gain by, 
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say, dismissing the Punjab Government on the issue of requisitioning their 
farmers’ crops? The whole countryside would be solid behind the Ministers, 
and the Central Government certainly no nearer to getting wheat to the 
market at lower prices. 


Tue East Asta COMMAND 


A WEEK of two before Lord Wavell came, Lord Louis Mountbatten, supreme 
Commander South-East Asia Command, descended upon Delhi, which 
accordingly now houses a Field Marshal and two Commanders-in-Chief. 
There are, presumably, intricate questions of organization to be discussed 
and settled with General Auchinleck and General Stilwell, who commands 
the American forces in China, Burma and India, and with Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, whom Lord Louis Mountbatten is already visiting in 
Chungking. He has not yet announced his naval, army and air force com- 
manders, but it has been made known that Lieut.~-General Sir Henry Pownall! 
will be his Chief of Staff and the American General Wetemeyer his Deputy 
Chief. General Pownall was Chief of Staff to Lord Gort in France and also 
to General Wavell in the A.B.C.D. Command. 

Lord Louis Mountbatten’s arrival coincides roughly with the opening of 
the campaigning season on the Indo-Burma frontier, which for the past few 
months has been deluged by the monsoon. This has aroused great hopes for 
this winter—greater, perhaps, than are warranted in view of the strength of 
the Japanese position in Burma. However, the formation of the East Asia 
Command presumably implies the existence of naval and air as well as military 
material for a large-scale offensive, which is in itself encouraging, while its 
commander is in a position to concentrate his efforts on fighting the Japanese 
in a way that the Commanders-in-Chief of India, with their great responsibili- 
ties, were unable to do. 


India, 
October 1943. 





GREAT BRITAIN 
HEIRESS TO THE THRONE 


HE Crown unites the whole Commonwealth. The heiress to the Throne 

is a girl who will be eighteen next April. Law would permit her at that 
age to succeed without the necessity for a Regency. The nearness of her 
coming of age in the royal sense has been brought home by the discovery 
of an anomaly, which Parliament at her father’s request has just corrected. 
If the Sovereign falls gravely ill or leaves the United Kingdom on a journey, 
Counsellors of State have to be appointed; and the fact emerged that the 
minimum age for a Counsellor of State was twenty-one. For three years, 
therefore, Princess Elizabeth would have been deemed fit to reign, and yet 
not fit to play the lesser part of acting as one of the Counsellors if her father 
went overseas on a visit. The King’s expressed desire that she should be 
granted every opportunity of gaining experience in the duties that would 
one day fall to her commanded universal sympathy. As the Bill to remove 
this disability from her concerned the Sovereign’s presence in this country, 
it was clearly a matter for the United Kingdom Parliament alone, but the 
Dominion Governments were naturally told beforehand of the change 
which it was proposed to enact. 


REBUILDING THE HousE oF COMMONS 


On the night of May 10, 1941, the Chamber in which the House of Commons 
had met since 1852 was destroyed by one of the last bombs of the last heavy 
German raid on London. The House has now set up a committee to con- 
sider plans for rebuilding it. That bare fact is significant of the change in 
the tides of war. No less an authority than Mr. Churchill himself proposed 
the motion, and he is not the kind of poultry-keeper who has a reputation 
for counting chickens before they are hatched. He cherishes no illusions 
whatever about the immense strength and sacrifice still needed to execute 
the plans for victory. But the war plans are by now made, and the planners 
will fall behindhand if they are not thinking ahead to make sure that a second 
time victory does not turn to ashes. The sparkle of Mr. Churchill’s speech 
on the old House and the new must have shaken the opinions of any listeners 
who had imagined that the burdens of war would leave him too tired to face 
tasks of reconstruction. It is not a man exhausted by four years of military 
responsibilities who could, in the very midst of the conduct of the war, utter 
such vital truths about democratiogovernment so neatly and so smilingly :— 


“The House should be oblong and not semi-circular. Here is a very potent 
factor in our political life. The semi-circular assembly, which appeals to political 
theorists, enables every individual or every group to move round the centre, 
adopting various shades of pink as the weather changes. I am a convinced sup- 
porter of the party system in preference to the group system. The party system 
is much favoured by an oblong form of Chamber. It is easy for an individual to 
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move through those insensible gradations from Left to Right, but the act of cross- 
ing the Floor is one which requires serious consideration. I am well informed on 
this matter, for I have accomplished that difficult process, not only once but twice. 
Logic is a poor guide compared with custom. Logic, which has created in so 
many countries semi-circular assemblies which have buildings which give to every 
Member not only a seat to sit in, but often a desk to write at, with a lid to bang, 
has proved fatal to parliamentary government as we know it here in its home and 
in the land of its birth.” 


And if M.P.s felt flattered when they heard the Prime Minister say that 
he ranked “the House of Commons—the: most powerful assembly in the 
whole world—at least as important as a fortification or a battleship, even in 
time of war’’, they could not but be mindful that a country having reason to 
be proud of its Parliament would enter testing times ahead with twice the 
resilience of one that was sceptical about its institutions. 


DELAYED DECISIONS 


FLEETING attacks of popular scepticism, not about victory but about the 
future beyond victory, are one of the minor mental maladies of the fifth year 
of war. They would not have secured any hold, had not the Government 
laid itself open to valid charges of dilatoriness in making definite its attitude 
towards obvious domestic questions—and they are many—which will 
closely affect the common man when hostilities are over. With so much 
anxiety removed about the outcome of the war, and consistently good news 
coming in from every front, the summer and autumn brought a swelling 
demand for proof that national demobilization plans would be ready when 
the time arrived: for evidence of progress towards Government decisions 
on aspects of the Beveridge report: for a statement of long-term agricultural 
policy: for decisions on the reports of the Barlow, Scott, and Uthwatt 
committees, concerning planning powers and land development, without 
which it was felt to be useless and indeed impracticable to start framing 
post-war housing policies: all these giving rise to uncomfortable doubts 
whether, despite the Government’s general assurances, the end of the war 
would not catch it unprepared. 

The root cause of these delays has not been sufficiently understood. It 
lies in coalition government. Under the party system, which after all has 
shaped our political life and customs for two centuries now, one party 
governs, acting, or at any rate trying to act, according to its own vitalizing 
principles, while the other party watches keenly and leaps to criticize; the 
challenge and the conflict come in the open, on the floor of the House of 
Commons, and, with or without concessions, the party to which the 
electorate has given a majority gets its way. Not so when, as now, all 
parties join to forma Government, Without all-party government we should 
almost certainly not have achieved the unity to enable us to survive 1940; 
but there is a price to pay. The clash nowadays comes not in the House of 
Commons, but in the Cabinet, behind closed doors, and, unless the question 
in dispute strikes the Prime Minister as crucial enough to warrant the 
exercise of his personal diplomacy in search of a compromise solution, it 
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is apt to remain unresolved and to drop to the bottom of the agenda. 
Mr. Butler was fortunate in getting his education proposals through the 
Cabinet unscathed. Other Ministers have been less lucky—or less skilful. 


THE Next GENERAL ELECTION 


Tus has its moral for the future. In that memorable Sunday evening broad- 
cast on March 22 Mr. Churchill made his bid fot a continuance of all-party 
government after the war, to carry through a Four Years Plan aiming at 
objectives on which party opinions might largely coincide. The bid has not 
yet irretrievably failed, but up to the present it has certainly not succeeded. 
Few people to-day would care to prophesy that the parties will make a joint 
appeal to the country at the next general election. The Conservatives and 
the Liberals seem willing; but, whatever the leaders of the Labour party 
may wish, the temper of its rank and file has been setting strongly against 
any such course. An over-simplified summary of the proceedings of the 
last Labour party conference was given in the article corresponding to this 
in the September issue of THE RounpD TABLE, and it may have created an 
incorrect impression. That is a matter of regret, for the facts are important 
to any interested watcher of our political affairs. The chairman of the con- 
ference, Mr. A. J. Dobbs, said in his opening address: 


“T cannot imagine any conceivable set of circumstances that would induce the 
Labour party to tolerate a coupon general election. . .. When the disabling restric- 
tions of the war are removed, we want our full freedom of action so that we can 
make our appeal to the people on Labour’s own policy and programme, and put 


forth every effort to obtain a Labour majority.” 


Later in the proceedings a delegate moved a resolution in general conso- 
nance with the chairman’s remarks; it declared absolute opposition to the 
continuation of coalition government after the end of hostilities with 
Germany, and an intention of fighting as an independent party on a full 
Socialist policy. No one from the body of the hall opposed this resolution. 
A vote upon it was staved off by the action of Mr. Attlee, the leader of the 
party, in giving a pledge that: 

“When hostilities with Germany cease, or when there is any question of a 
general election, the party conference which authorized the entry of Labour into 


the Government will be called to consider the continuance or ending of that 
participation.” 


That pledge was accepted, and the conference passed to the next business 
without recording any formal decision. Its hands, therefore, are still free. 
Yet experience at war-time by-elections, and indeed at contentious 
moments in the House of Commons too, shows that members of the Labour 
party not holding official positions of responsibility are becoming increas- 
ingly restive. They chafe at the restraint which all-party government imposes 
upon their desire to go before the country with a complete and unfettered 
socialist programme. To save the statutory five-year limit from compelling 
a war-time general election, each autumn since 1940 Parliament has passed 
a Bill prolonging its own life by a further year. It has now outlived the - 
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Parliament of 1910-18. But the remark was commonly heard, when this 
year’s Prolongation Bill was going through, that it was the last which would 
be necessary.. Forecasts are hazardous, but a general election before Novem- 
ber 1944 would surprise nobody; and the early defeat of Germany would 
render it a certainty. Legislation was passed at the end of the 1943 session 
to enable men and women on war service overseas to vote by proxy, and 
also to facilitate the making at short notice of a new register of voters—the 
first since 1939—on which a war-time election could be held if need be. 
Redistribution of seats in closer accord with present population is also to be 
arranged, for the last redistribution took place as long ago as 1918, with the 
natural consequence that some constituency areas stand absurdly in need of 
revision. Finally, a conference presided over by the Speaker will be held, 
as was done towards the end of the last war, in order to examine any other 
improvements in the franchise law or in the conduct of elections that may 
be responsibly suggested. All this is evidence of a healthy determination 
to see how much rust has accumulated, and clean it off. 


TAXES AND CHANCELLORS 


MEANWHILE, although the present Parliament is eight years old and alleged 
by detractors to be senile, we have lately witnessed one of its most successful 
assertions of the plain man’s view that his Government must find means of 
doing what is obviously the right thing, however difficult. Income-tax in 
this country has hitherto been collected retrospectively, on income actually 
earned some months previously. Obviously this was going to lead to grave 
difficulties after the end of hostilities, when high wages in war factories 
will shrink. Stimulated by Parliamentary criticism, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer published a White Paper last year demonstrating the weaknesses 
inherent in every scheme so far propounded for conversion to a pay-as-you- 
earn system. But the criticism continued, and the Chancellor and the Board 
of Inland Revenue thought again. On September 21, 1943, Sir Kingsley 
Wood was ready to announce a solution. That morning, before the House 
met, he died. He was only 62, but the strain of continuous office since 1931 
had worn him down. Neither a great statesman nor a great financial Chan- 
cellor, he was missed by people of all parties—and of none—for the man 
he was: human, cheerful, friendly, a public servant who never spared him- 
self, a bonny fighter who always fought fair. He made his reputation first 
as Postmaster-General and then at the Ministry of Health and the Air 
Ministry, but his unique gift to the nation was that from 1940 to 1943 he 
imposed far the highest taxation in its history and no voice criticized, because 
he convinced everyone that his taxes were just to all. 

Sir John Anderson, the most masterly administrator we have, was 
appointed to the Chancellorship, and took over the new pay-as-you-earn 
plan. It was designed to apply to weekly wage-earners only. Parliament 
protested. He extended it to everyone earning up to {600 a year. Parlia- 
ment asked—why {600? Agreeing with the justice of the question, but 
perceiving real technical difficulties, he at length proposed a means of making 
it universal. So Parliament and common sense triumphed in the end over 
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all the complexities of the income-tax law, and two Chancellors earned the 
gratitude of the public. 

Assuredly Sir John Anderson. has been increasing his Parliamentary 
stature of late. He proved this in one of the most important debates of 
the autumn, on the famine in India, which had been causing intense disquiet 
and anxiety in this country. The explanatory speech of the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Amery, added considerably to true understanding of the causes of this 
tragedy, but did not succeed in stilling criticism. It was the cogency of 
Sir John Anderson, Governor of Bengal from 1931 to 1937, in winding 
up the five hours of discussion, which convinced a restless House that no 
charge of grave dereliction of duty could be sustained against either the 
British Government or the Government of India. 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES: AN INSTALMENT 


Mr. AtrLeE, Deputy Prime Minister, left the Dominions Office in order to 
succeed Sir John Anderson as Lord President of the Council and chairman 
of the Home Affairs Committee of the Cabinet. Everyone was glad to see 
Lord Cranborne moved back to the Dominions Office. More mixed feelings 
were aroused by the return of Lord Beaverbrook’s electric personality to the 
Government as Lord Privy Seal. The adjective “‘mischievous” can mean 
either Puck-like or trouble-making, and his friends and his enemies would 
apply the same word to him in those two different senses; but none would 
deny his drive. As the new Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs the appoint- 
ment of Mr. George Hall (a universally popular ex-miner M.P. aged 61), 
in preference to some younger man with an accepted knowledge of foreign 
questions, gave rise to serious criticism—not against Mr. Hall himself, but 
against the principle or lack of it on which he was selected. He succeeded 
Mr. Bonar Law’s son, Mr. Richard Law, whose elevation to Cabinet rank 
as Minister of State was generally welcomed. Taken as a whole, these 
changes commended themselves as a practical way of filling the sudden and 
tragic gap which the death of Sir Kingsley Wood created. But the feeling 
grew that there was more yet to be done and that, in particular, the approach- 
irig urgency of reconstruction questions demanded changes on that side, 
both of machinery and of personality. 


IMPACTS OF WAR 


LonpDoN has been hearing the sirens often again, like many of our coast 
towns; but, whatever propaganda value these raids may have in Germany, 
even their nuisance value here is not large, and their military value negligible. 
They keep the Civil Defence services on their toes ; and a few shattered homes 
scarring a happy neighbourhood are a fresh reminder that war strikes 
blindly. 

The surrender of Italy came as grand news, but Mr. Churchill had gone 
out of his way to warn us of the relative strengths of Germany and Italy, 
and no one was tempted to slacken off merely because the thin end of the 
| Axis was broken. Now that the Battle of the Atlantic, for the year 1943 
at any rate, seems gloriously won, man power and woman power have 
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succeeded to supplies and ships as our most pressing anxiety. The screw 
keeps on turning, though it can travel not much farther. What the British 
Government has achieved, and the British people has uncomplainingly 
accepted, in organizing a community for the work of making war is a 
remarkable story. Out of a population of 33 millions between the ages of 
14 and 65, 15,200,000 men and 7,100,000 women are fully employed in the 
Services or in industry. Of those women 2,500,000 are married. Nine out 
of ten unmarried women between 18 and 40 are in full-time occupation 
outside their homes, in industry or in uniform. More than a million men 
and women over 65 are out at work. All men born between 1892 and 1925 
inclusive, and now all women born between 1893 and 1925, have been 
registered and are liable to have to go where they are sent. Women compose 
more than one-third of all the workers in engineering, and in the whole of 
our great chemical industry to-day there are more women employed than 
men. Altogether 2,200,000 more people are at work on munitions than the 
highest number ever reached in the last war. 


CoAL AND CONTROL 


We have managed most of our industrial and economic affairs in war-time 
so competently that the continued failure to remove coal from the list of 
major problems is all the more prominent and aggravating. Too many men 
were allowed to leave the pits in the autumn of 1940, when the fall of France 
brought the export demand to an end. We need at least 720,000 men in the 
industry now, and are still a bit short of that, although 60,000 ex-miners 
have been brought back from the Services and elsewhere within the last 
two years. In response to an appeal for volunteers some 3,500 have given 
in their names to be trained for the job, but the shortage is still so clear that 
men who become available for the Armed Forces are being given the option 
now of working underground instead, and may indeed find themselves 
directed to do so. That course has been deliberately chosen by the Govern- 
ment in preference to pulling out of the Army any more ex-miners who are 
trained and fit for the fighting line. 

The mines are under Government control. But we are still not obtaining 
sufficient tonnage. Output per man-shift has fallen by about one-tenth since 
before the war, partly because the average age of the hewers has risen. 
Avoidable absenteeism persists among a section of the younger men, 
especially at week-ends. Managements say that the Essential Work Order 
(which forbids summary dismissal) has deprived them of their powers of 
discipline, with the consequence that men can work slackly. From the men’s 
side it is claimed that the changes needed are a further wage increase, 
speedier extension of welfare facilities, and—above all—permanent nationali- 
zation of the mines in order to convince the miner that his extra effort will 
not be used to line the pockets of the owners, and that he will not be thrown 
on the scrap-heap of unemployment at the owners’ whim when peace returns. 
In the middle of a two-day Parliamentary debate the Prime Minister un- 
expectedly intervened to say positively that the machinery of war-time 
control had got to be made to work with the collaboration of everyone, 
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and that he was not going to be a party to a drastic permanent change in 
the ownership of this industry without the country having an opportunity 
to express its views on it at a general election. Mr. Churchill’s personality, 
as it always does, averted a political crisis; but the industrial problem of - 
output remained intractable. Major Gwilym Lloyd George, the Minister 
for Fuel, handled it with so velvety a glove that many people wondered 
whether there was an iron hand inside at all; and, if not, whether there ought 
not to be a new hand, and a firm one. 

The future control of industry is coming nearer and nearer to the front 
as the major question of our home politics. Mr. Herbert Morrison, who has 
been a member of the War Cabinet for the past year, continually proclaims 
the necessity for full public management and control after the war; but he 
is trying to wean his party from the traditional Socialist idea that all one needs 
in order to make industry prosperous and efficient is to hand it over to a 
Government department. A more strictly practical approach was displayed 
in an important speech by Lord Leathers, the Minister of War Transport, 
winding up a debate in the House of Lords. “A transport service so co- 
ordinated and run that it can provide and does provide the best possible 
service for the least real cost to the community as a whole” was his avowal 
of his aim; and he went on to make it clear that that, and not any political 
predilection of any kind, would be his sole criterion. “The problem will 
not be solved on doctrinaire lines”, he asserted, with an eye no doubt on 
some of the members of Mr. Morrison’s party. 


HEALTH AND MIND 


Britain faced her crisis in the first year of war. The Germans struggle with 
theirs in the fifth. It makes a difference in our favour. Fatigue grows; it 
cannot be otherwise. We have had a run of small unofficial strikes. The 
trade unions condemn them, but cannot always exert sufficient discipline 
to stop them. Where this petty unrest starts, one or other of two local 
conditions is usually present: either it is a new works which has expanded 
so hugely that the resources of management are over-taxed, or else it is an 
area which suffered heavily from unemployment in the years between the 
two wars, so that people are ready to lend an ear to the man who comes 
along and says, ““What will happen to you when the war is over?” 

The health statistics give an accurate picture of our state. Slight, short 
illnesses are on the increase, which is just what one would expect after four 
years of strain. In serious illness, on the other hand, the nation’s record 
keeps amazingly good. Nutrition is definitely better on the average than in 
1939; that is due partly to higher earnings and no unemployment, partly to 
the special rations carefully worked out by the Ministry of Food for expectant 
| mothers and children. At the end of the last war puny children were talked 
| of excusingly as “war babies”. That phrase is never heard here now. We 
| can be proud that the infant mortality rate last year was the lowest ever 
recorded in the history of our country. 

Great Britain, 

November 1943. 

F 





IRELAND 
AFTERMATH OF THE EIRE ELECTION 


HE failure of the Fianna Fail party to obtain an absolute majority in the 

new Dail is unlikely to affect the security of Mr. de Valera’s Government. 
That is the dominating fact which has emerged during the past three months. 
On the morrow of the election the political pundits explored the possibilities 
of a united Opposition, but the more closely they analysed the composition 
of the new House, the more secure did Mr. de Valera’s position appear. It 
was evident that the two parties, the Labour party and the Farmers’ party, 
which had notably increased their strength at the polls, would incur certain 
unpopularity were they to form an unnatural coalition with Fine Gael to oust 
from office a party whose strength in the Dail was double that of its nearest 
competitor. Mr. de Valera, confident of the underlying strength of his posi- 
tion, has not hesitated to admonish the waverers in a series of speeches whose 
import has evidently not been lost on the Farmers’ party, and to threaten the 
country with the prospect of another general election if his authority is 
seriously challenged. Further, he has openly expressed his dissatisfaction 
with the electoral system. At the Fianna Fail Ard Fheis—the annual party 
conference—Mr. de Valera stated that the party’s failure to obtain an absolute 
majority was to be attributed to Proportional Representation. Had the single- 
vote system been in operation it would have meant, according to Mr. de 
Valera’s rather rosy calculations, that Fianna Fail, with a majority of first- 
preference votes in 30 out of 34 constituencies, would have had a majority 
in the same proportion, i.e. 30 to 4 in the Dail. The deduction is obviously 
not altogether valid, since a majority of first-preference votes in a five-member 
constituency does not by any means necessarily involve a majority in each 
of the five single-member constituencies into which it would be divided. 
But it has, none the less, sufficient foundation to make the Opposition 
anxious not to provoke Mr. de Valera to embark on a policy of electoral 
reform. An analysis of the votes cast at the recent election shows in fact that 
mathematically Mr. de Valera has no ground for complaint because, as one 
would expect, the larger parties are slightly favoured. But for the smaller 
parties P.R. remains a condition of continued existence. Consequently 
Mr. de Valera’s hope that “when national matters come up for consideration 
none of those sectional interests will be tempted to put sectional interest 
before the national interest” is likely to be accorded a more thoughtful re- 
ception than is usually granted to such pious utterances. 


THE SENATE 


WHATEVER satisfaction Mr. de Valera may feel in having secured once again 
a docile Second Chamber in wl..ch his party duly preponderates must be 
outweighed by the unfavourable comment with which the results were 
acclaimed in every quarter. The Constitution ordains that a candidate for 
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the Senate should be distinguished for his culture, or for his work as an 
administrator, or for the part he has played and the experience he has acquired 
in the industrial, commercial, or social life of the country; and it prescribes 
an extremely complicated system of indirect election designed primarily to 
ensure a substantial measure of vocational representation. From the results 
it is painfully evident that the qualifications of candidates weighed little indeed 
in comparison with political affiliations in determining the choice of the 
electors. The nomenclature of the “Cultural Panel” invited witticisms in 
this politically irreverent country, and the fact that a well-known and de- 
servedly popular racehorse owner topped the “Cultural” poll was not calcu- 
lated to moderate the astringency of the comments. The complicated electoral 
machinery not only proved too much for the new Farmers’ party, who paid 
for their inexperience by failing to secure a single seat, but was also held to 
have afforded opportunities for bribery and corruption which it was widely 
believed were not entirely neglected. No single case has, however, been 
substantiated. When the question was raised at the Ard Fheis, Mr. de Valera, 
rightly dismissing the wilder allegations, concluded not very reassuringly 
that though there was no smoke without fire there was often a great deal 
of smoke from a very little fire. 

In addition to the elected members, the Constitution provides for the 
nomination of 11 members by An Taoiseach. On this occasion Mr. de Valera’s 
selection was a convincing demonstration of his loyalty to his party. Nine 
of the nominated Senators are members of Fianna Fail; many of them candi- 
dates who have been rejected by the constituencies and some of them de- 
feated candidates for the Senate. The composition of the new Senate indeed 
emphasizes once again that the artificial creation of a Second Chamber in a 
unitary State presents a most difficult constitutional problem. Since 1921 
this country has experienced a Senate elected on national suffrage; a Senate 
elected jointly by the two Chambers; uni-cameral government; and finally 
from 1937 a Senate indirectly elected on loosely framed vocational lines with 
11 nominated members. And now, provided that the recommendations of 
the Commission on Vocational Organization, whose report is expected 
shortly, result in the creation of a system of statutory vocational organization, 
Mr. de Valera is contemplating a Senate directly elected by vocational Boards. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


THE shadow of the post-war world—for the colours in which it is depicted 
in ministerial speeches are now invariably sombre—looms large. The nadir 
of depression was reached in a speech by the Minister of Supplies, Mr. Lemass, 
on October 13 in which he concluded that “‘the main task now is to stay alive 
in a world where we have few friends”. At the Ard Fheis Mr. de Valera for 
the first time went so far as to imply in a public utterance that he thought the 
United Nations would prove victorious. At least that was the interpretation 
generally placed upon a speech in the course of which he contemplated the 
possibility of something in the nature of ¢etrospective sanctions against this 
country because it had remained neutral during the war. His observations, 
which gave expression to misgivings which are widespread, deserve quota- 
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tion. “There are a number of people”, he said, “‘who do not like our attitude 
of neutrality. We have got to look ahead to the time in which efforts may be 
made in some way or other to penalize us because we have taken that attitude.” 
The moral which An Taoiseach drew was the imperative need for continued 
national unity after the war. That a united nation would react against any 
penalization of the kind Mr. de Valera contemplates is beyond question; but 
one would also have thought it was beyond question that the wise restraint 
and understanding which had been shown by the United Nations in general, 
‘and Great Britain in particular, to this country in the great crises of the war 
was a sufficient guarantee that no short-sighted policy of discrimination 
would be applied when the war was over. The harvest of war-time policy is 
worth gathering. One of its fruits may perhaps be seen in Mr. de Valera’s 
more conciliatory allusions to Partition. While he remains adamant on this 
country’s right to independent action in all circumstances, and on Ireland’s 
right to Unity, and is consistent in reiterating that the one could not be 
sacrificed in order to obtain the other, he allowed that talk would not “help 
much at the present time”. It is sobering indeed to reflect that the Border is 
one of the few problems whose solution is brought no nearer by discussion. 

Few events in recent months have made a more profound impression in 
Eire than the granting by Portugal to Great Britain of naval and other facili- 
ties in the Azores. Dr. Salazar’s régime has for some years been more 
generally admired in governing circles in Eire than that of any other country, 
and satisfaction was widespread when an exchange of diplomatic representa- 
tives was recently arranged. Portugal’s foreign policy in this war has been 
freely quoted as a model. for ours. The analogy between naval bases in the 


Azores and naval bases in the south-west of Ireland cannot be pressed too 
far, but it does exist. It remains, however, extremely unlikely that there will 
be any modification of Eire’s strict neutrality. Indeed the official attitude 
appears, if anything, to be hardening, not because of any lack of sympathy 
with the cause of the United Nations, now so obviously prospering, but 
because of a determination that the policy adopted in 1939 shall be pursued 
without deviation to the very end of the war. 


Eire, 
October 1943. 





CANADA 
CHANGES IN PARTY FORTUNES 


HE past summer has witnessed a startling change in the picture of the 

domestic political situation in Canada. It was almost inevitable that 
favourable developments in the war, which removed anxiety about its 
ultimate outcome, would induce the Canadian people to pay more attention 
to their home affairs and terminate gradually the torpor which had descended 
upon the Canadian political scene after the King Ministry had secured a 
fresh mandate in March 1940. The reorganization of one of the two historic 
parties, now styled the Progressive-Conservative party, was another factor 
which stimulated political interest, while labour unrest brought many 
retuits to the younger Leftist party, the Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation, and impelled it to vigorous activity in propagating its Socialist 
programme. In the spring it was evident that fresh breezes were stirring 
through the political woods, but few people were prepared to see during 
the summer startling evidence that the war seems destined to produce 
revolutionary changes in the fortunes of Canada’s political parties and fresh 
alignments of a very important nature. 

A year ago the Liberal party, which in the two decades between the world 
wars enjoyed as marked an ascendancy as the Conservative party had in 
Britain during the same period, appeared to have lost none of its popular 
strength. It possessed commanding majorities in both Houses at Ottawa, 
and it controlled the administrations of six out of the nine provinces. There 
seemed no prospect that its dominating position could be seriously challenged 
until the war ended and new issues emerged; and the majority of impartial 
observers would have cheerfully predicted that it was destined to have a 
permanent future as the Rightist party of Canada and eventually swallow 
the Conservatives, whose chances of recuperation even with a new leader 
and a fresh programme were not rated high. The chief threat to Liberalism 
seemed to be the growing strength of the C.C.F., which had polled such a 
heavy vote and won so many seats in a provincial election held in British 
Columbia in October 1942. The Liberals and Conservatives, each lacking a 
clear majority in the Legislature, had been compelled to form a Coalition 
Ministry. Other portents also seemed to indicate that sooner or later the 
two senior parties would have to coalesce on a nation-wide scale, though 
there seemed every reason to expect that the Liberal party would be the 
predominant element in the future combination. But elections held in the 
late summer in different sections of the country disclosed such a revolu- 
tionary change in the political temper and sympathies of the Canadian voters 
that the outlook for the future of the Liberal party is now regarded as much 
darker than that of its two chief rivals. 


LIBERAL REVERSE IN ONTARIO 


Tue first blow to its fortunes and prestige came on August 4 through a 
provincial election in Ontario, which contains almost one-third of the total 
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population of the Dominion. In this province the Liberal party, thanks 
largely to the stimulating energy and electioneering gifts of Mr. Mitchell 
Hepburn, had won the two previous elections and held office since 1934. 
But Mr. Hepburn had long been at loggerheads with the Federal Liberal 
party and had been, since the war began, a persistent critic of the inadequacies 
of its war programme. His critical attitude had antagonized the devout 
partisans among his colleagues in the Cabinet and his followers in the 
Legislature, and in the autumn of 1942 he found his position so uncomfort- 
able that he resigned the Premiership, which he handed over without con- 
sulting his party to his Attorney-General, Mr. Gordon Conant. This action, 
however, aggravated internal dissensions among the Liberals to such a 
degree that it became necessary to hold a provincial party convention to 
decide the issue of the leadership. At this convention Mr. Conant, suspect 
as a nominee of Mr. Hepburn, could muster very little support, and through 
the exertions of the Federal party machine the leadership was entrusted to 
Mr. Harry Nixon, an experienced politician who had resigned the office of 
Provincial Secretary rather than serve under Mr. Conant and who had an 
almost flawless record of loyalty to Mr. Mackenzie King. 

There was great relief at Ottawa when an administration completely 
sympathetic to the King Ministry was installed at Toronto, but it proved an 
illusory gain. The impending expiry of the statutory life of the Ontario 
Legislature, which had been extended a year in 1942, made a provincial 
general election unavoidable, and so the Nixon Ministry appealed for a 
fresh mandate. It had to defend itself against a double attack—by the Pro- 
gressive-Conservatives under the leadership of Colonel George Drew and 
by the C.C.F. under the leadership of Mr. E. B. Jolliffe, a Toronto lawyer 
who was a Rhodes scholar. It found itself at once committed to a difficult 
defensive battle, since its appeal for a mandate on the strength of the Liberal 
party’s administrative record was countered by the retort that whatever merit 
that record had was due to the vigour and skill of Mr. Hepburn, who had 
been discarded by his party. 

Colonel Drew sought to lay emphasis upon the progressive tenden- 
cies of renovated Conservatism by propounding an elaborate 22-point 
programme, which committed his party to measures of reform covering 
virtually every phase of Ontario’s social and economic life. But he 
and his followers also strove with considerable success to make the 
close concordat between the Nixon and the King Ministries a dominant 
issue in the election. They argued that, if the former were given a fresh lease 
of power, it would simply be the subservient tool of a Federal Government 
which was still dominated by the French-Canadian influences and had flouted 
the will of the people of Ontario, as expressed in the plebiscite, about 
recruiting policy. For this electioneering strategy they received unexpected 
assistance near the day of polling from a very maladroit speech delivered 
at Ottawa by Mr. St. Laurent, the able French-Canadian lawyer but in- 
experienced politician who is Federal Minister of Justice. This Minister, 
electing to defend Quebec against charges that its contribution to the 
national war effort had been inadequate, offered an exaggerated account of 
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its actual contribution, which official data did not support, indulged in 
severe strictures against the critics of his province, and also essayed a 
provocative rebuttal of accusations about the influence exerted by the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. If Mr. St. Laurent had wanted to lose the elec- 
tion for his party in Ontario he could not have made a more effective speech. 
It inflamed the strong Protestant sentiment which is always latent throughout 
Ontario, with the result that thousands of former Liberals either voted for 
other parties or stayed at home. Probably the chief beneficiary of the Liberal 
revolt was the C.C.F., which, while advocating a large instalment of its 
ultimate Socialist programme, had directed continuous fire against the alleged 
unfairness of Liberal policies towards labour and had managed thereby to 
rally to its banner the bulk of the labour vote of the province, which had a 
deep sense of grievance. 


CoLONEL DrEW sUCCEEDS Mr. NIxon 


In any case the Nixon Ministry, despite the active assistance of Federal 
politicians, proved completely unable to cope with the twofold attack and 
was overwhelmingly defeated on polling day. The Liberal party, which at 
dissolution had held 63 seats, found itself reduced to an insignificant minority 
with only 15 seats, and the Progressive-Conservative party, increasing its 
membership in the Legislature from 20 to 39, found itself the strongest group. 
But the C.C.F., which had held no seats in the last Legislature, achieved a 
spectacular success by carrying 34 seats, while 2 more fell to former Commu- 
nists, who, on account of the legal suppression of their party, stood under the 
designation of Labour-Progressives. These Leftist gains came as a profound 
shock to both the older parties. They revealed that a party with a Socialist 
programme had captured the allegiance of most of the industrial workers of 
Canada’s largest province, that it had considerable backing in purely rural 
constituencies, and that it had attractions for the French-Canadian workers 
in the northern mining areas. The leaders of a party which had increased its 
popular vote in five years from 77,000 to 383,000 had every reason to feel 
elated with such a result, although part of its support probably represented 
a protest against the unsatisfactory performances of the two historic parties 
in recent years. 

After the election the Nixon Ministry had no alternative but to tender 
its resignation, and the Lieutenant-Governor entrusted Colonel George 
Drew, as the head of the largest party in the new Legislature, with the task 
of forming a Ministry. There was speculation as to whether Colonel Drew 
might form a Coalition Ministry by offering places in his Cabinet to Mr. 
Hepburn and another Liberal Minister who had survived the débicle, but 
what he did was to rely upon the political talent in his own following. He was 
able to form a presentable Cabinet (he wisely reduced the number of members 
from 14 to 10), and he has made an energetic start in office by proceeding to 
carry out without delay some of the measures of reform in his programme. 
But he is faced with a formidable Opposition, containing a group of able 
young men and, since he lacks a majority in the Legislature, his Ministry 
will depend for survival upon Liberal support and will of necessity lead a 
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precarious existence. He may ata later date buttress his position by bringing 
Liberals into his Cabinet, but he will no doubt hope that he will be able to 
survive as Premier long enough to demonstrate his administrative capacity 
and to carry out some of his projected reforms; so that, if he encounters 
defeat, he will have a reasonable prospect of a favourable response to an 
appeal for the clear majority required for a stable government. 


SIGNIFICANT FEDERAL BY-ELECTIONS 


Five days after the contest in Ontario, four Federal by-elections held in 
constituencies of very different types confirmed its evidence that the Liberal 
party has suffered an ominous loss of popular favour. All four of the vacant 
seats had been held by Liberals with comfortable majorities at the election 
of 1940 and all of them were lost. In the Cartier division of Montreal, a 
working-class seat, the victor out of five candidates, Mr. Fred Rose, a Com- 
munist running like his friends in Ontario under the guise of a Labour- 
Progressive, had only a narrow lead over a candidate of the newly organized 
French-Canadian party, the Bloc Populaire, while the nominees of the Liberal 
party and the C.C.F. ran respectively third and fourth. In the Stanstead divi- 
sion of Quebec, a predominantly rural constituency, Mr. Davidson, a Liberal, 
who after winning the seat in 1940 had been unseated on account of some 
illegal action by one of his agents, found himself deserted by all save a small 
minority of his former French supporters and, although he secured most of 
the votes of the local Conservatives, was easily defeated by a candidate of the 
Bloc Populaire, while a C.C.F, nominee polled a trivial vote. In the Selkirk 
division of Manitoba, which the Liberals had carried by a majority of 4,154 in 
1940, their candidate in a four-cornered fight was only able to muster about 
half as many votes as his C.C.F, rival, a Scot who had served as President of 
the Manitoba Fedcration of Agriculture. A more serious blow was the loss by 
a decisive majority to the C.C.F. of the Humboldt division of Saskatchewan, 
which had only once before since its organization in 1903 rejected a Liberal. 
Here was very ominous evidence that in a great city like Montreal both a 
Leftist and a Bloc Populaire candidate could muster more votes than a Liberal; 
that the rural voters of Quebec had moved away in droves from the Liberal 
camp to that of the Bloc Populaire; and that the prairie farmers had become 
disillusioned about Liberalism and were prepared to give a trial to the 
Socialist programme of the C.C.F, One regrettable feature of these by-elec- 
tions, however, was their failure to give any indication of the voting strength 
of the Progressive-Conservative party, because its leaders for reasons best 
known to themselves decided that they would not contest any by-elections 
until they had completed their plans for the rebuilding of their party’s 
organization. In September there followed a provincial election in Prince 
Edward Island; but no serious significance could be attached to its outcome 
since it tested the sentiments of less than one per cent of the total popula- 
tion of Canada. The Liberals lost six seats to the Progressive-Conservatives 
and had their popular majority pared down from 11,500 to 3,543; but they 
held 20 out of the 30 seats in the Legislature and were able to extract from 
this minor contest the comfort that in the maritime provinces the erosion of 
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their popular support had been smaller than in other sections. The C.C.F. 
made no headway in its first invasion of the Island; for the nine candidates 
whom it nominated all polled trivial votes and lost their deposits. 


EMERGENCE OF THE YOUNGER PARTIES 


On the evidence of these elections a new state of fluidity has developed in 
Canadian politics, and the monopoly of alternating supremacy, which the 
Liberal and Conservative parties have enjoyed since Confederation except 
during the years 1921 to 1925, is now seriously threatened by the sudden 
growth of support for the C.C.F. and the Bloc Populaire. Of these the former 
is the more formidable, and a variety of factors have contributed to its 
increase in strength. A widespread admiration for the sustained fortitude and 
heroic exploits of the Russian people and their armies helped to stimulate 
a flowing tide of dissatisfaction with the fruits of the capitalist system and 
made many converts to the Socialist faith. Among the plain folk of Canada 
bitter memories are cherished of the pre-war days, when in a country of 
vast and varied resources nearly a million people were for some years drag- 
ging out a miserable existence on a meagre public dole and thousands more 
were finding life a constant financial crisis. But since the war began the 
expenditure of vast sums of money on the war programme has virtually 
banished unemployment and raised the general level of wages to a point 
higher than Canada has ever known before. So the workers naturally ask 
why the same diffusion of prosperity could not have been achieved without 
a war by intelligent and efficient planning of the national economy. They 
are determined not to countenance any return to the old economic order and 
are quite deaf to exhortations about the perils of abandoning the system of 
rugged individualism. They believe that generous expenditure by the 
State has rescued thousands of Canadians from straitened circumstances 
and are resolved that, if necessary, this expenditure shall continue. And 
when the leaders of the C.C.F. pledge themselves to maintain this ex- 
penditure and to expand the activities of the State, they have a ready-made 
programme which appeals to thousands of voters. The C.C.F. is also 
particularly fortunate in its chieftain, Mr. M. J. Coldwell, a Canadian of 
English birth, but long a resident of Canada, who is not only very Competent 
in parliamentary debate and on public platforms, but has also a very attrac- 
tive personality and a rare gift for expounding radical doctrines in moderate 
language. 

But the path of the C.C.F. for the attainment of a working majority at 
Ottawa is by no means clear. For the moment it has attracted the support 
of a large body of western agrarians, because they are intensely dissatisfied 
with the policies of both the older farties. They feel that the control of 
prices has operated greatly to their disadvantage and that the prices of farm 
products should have been allowed to rise to a level which would have 
compensated them for their unremunerative pre-war prices—as well as for the 
serious increase in their costs- of production caused by the war. But the 
great majority of Canadian farmers still retain the fundamentally conserva- 
tive bias ingrained in small landed proprietors, and it causes many of them 
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to balk at accepting the full implications of the Socialist programme of 
the C.C.F. Not a few of them are convinced that some of their troubles 
arise from the high wages demanded by industrial workers, which in- 
crease the costs of manufactured goods, transportation and other services; 
if labour elements achieve domination in the councils of the C.C.F., as they 
threaten to do, it cannot expect much increase in its agrarian support. 
Moreover the elections in Quebec and Prince Edward Island revealed 
that outside the mining areas of Nova Scotia it had accumulated very little 
popular support east of the Ottawa river in regions which contribute 94 
out of 245 seats to the Federal House of Commons. Until it can capture a 
substantial proportion of these seats, it can hardly hope to obtain a clear 
majority at Ottawa. It has a prospect of increasing its strength in Alberta, 
where the Social Credit party was losing ground even before the death of its 
founder, Premier Aberhart, dea!t it a serious blow. But on the other hand, 
having rejected an offer of alliance made by the Communists of the Labour- 
Progressive party, it has to reckon with the quite serious competition of the 
latter for the votes of the extreme radicals among the workers. 


CONTROLS AND CONSCRIPTION 


SoME account must also be taken of the possibility that, after the next election, 
the contingent of members of the Bloc Populaire, which will certainly be sent 
to Ottawa from Quebec, might make common cause with the C.C.F, For 
the moment the Bloc Populaire is primarily an anti-war isolationist party, 
engaged in exploiting the resentment of the French-Canadians over their 


commitment to another European war and their subjection to conscription 
even of a limited kind. The Bloc has also a radical side to its programme and 
professes great concern over the exploitation of French-Canadian workers 
by powerful corporations controlled by English-speaking capitalists. A 
growing movement for the absorption of all the private power companies 
in Quebec in a state-owned system owes its popularity to ‘the belief that a 
large share of well-paid executive and technical posts in these companies, 
which are now practically monopolized by the English-speaking section of 
the population, would, under a state-owned system, become open to French- 
Canadians. But the shrewder leaders of the C.C.F. who know that Australia 
and New Zealand have confirmed Socialist Governments in power and 
that the British Labour party has at least a reasonable prospect of attaining 
office, discern political advantages in the advocacy of schemes of closer 
Imperial co-operation. They could only contemplate an alliance with the 
Bloc Populaire if the latter agreed to discard its isolationist creed, a move 
which is unthinkable. 

The Progressive-Conservative party naturally derived great encourage- 
ment from its recovery of control of its old stronghold of Ontario; but it 
has still to prove that it has made parallel headway in the rest of the country 
in the Federal arena. It pins its chief hopes on the ability of its new leader, 
Mr. John Bracken, for twenty years Premier of Manitoba, who, as a former 
professor of agriculture and a practical farmer, has an informed appreciation 
of the farmers’ problems and a consistently good record as a champion of 
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their interests, to capture the confidence of the rural communities, whose 
voting strength, favoured as it is by the present electoral arrangements, 
still remains the most powerful single factor in determining the fortunes of 
Federal elections. Mr. Bracken, who is being criticized for not securing a 
seat in Parliament, cannot afford to delay his entry into it much longer, but 
meanwhile he has been spending the summer profitably in touring the 
country and reconstructing his party’s organization. His speeches, which 
have been mostly blunt, plain-worded expositions of his views and policies, 
do not stir many pulses, and his criticism of the King Ministry has been 
too temperate to please ardent partisans; but there is general agreement 
that he has made a very good impression everywhere and particularly in the 
rural areas and built up there a fund of good will, which may yield rich 
political dividends at a general election. 


LIBERAL HEART-SEARCHINGS 


Yet, whatever the future may hold for the other parties, the Liberal party 
remains in control at Ottawa with ample majorities in both Houses. The 
first effect of its recent reverses was to create bewilderment and despondency 
among its parliamentary representatives, and there followed a process of 
heart-searching and inquisition into the causes of its sudden loss of popular 
favour. The Winnipeg Free Press advanced the theory that the King Ministry, 
having shown immense courage in imposing for the purposes of the war 
taxation of unprecedented severity and in instituting a rigid system of 
controls over practically every phase of the national economy, was now, as 
the result of the varied resentments which such drastic measures were bound 
to arouse, threatened very unfairly with martyrdom for its virtues at the 
hands of an ungrateful and short-sighted people. 

It is possible to admit some validity for this argument and to believe that 
the Government has incurred considerable popular odium through its 
stern measures of economic, financial and social discipline, which were 
essential for the prosecution of the war; but the causes of its growing un- 
popularity go deeper than resentment over the operation of controls. In 
spite of a record of achievement in the prosecution of the war which is un- 
deniably impressive, the Government has found that a monopoly of the 
glory of organizing Canada’s contribution to the cause of freedom has also 
involved a monopoly of the unpopularity which inevitably befalls all war 
Governments as a multitude of grievances against them accumulate during 
the course of the struggle. If three years ago the other parties in the State 
had been invited to join in the formation of a representative National 
Ministry, the Liberal party to-day would not be in such an unfortunate 
plight. 

It would have been freed from dependence upon the massed b/oc of French- 
Canadian supporters, whose obdurate opposition to conscription for over- 
seas service has prevented its enactment, and it would not have been neces- 
‘sary for it to resort to the various manceuvres adopted for the avoidance of 
this measure, which have increased the antagonism to the Government. 
First there was the enforcement of compulsory military training for one 
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month for home defence; then the enlargement of the training period to 
four months; and, finally, the creation of the home defence army. Later, 
when the agitation for full conscription grew acute, the device of the 
national plebiscite was adopted; but its overwhelming verdict, except in 
Quebec, for the removal of the limitations upon conscription has so far been 
disregarded. 


Mr. KING AND THE FRENCH-CANADIANS 


So it is: little wonder that in the English-speaking provinces Mr. 
King has to meet the accusation that he regards the preservation of the 
good will of the French-Canadians as the paramount consideration in 
framing his policies and that he has allowed the elements in Canada which 
have been least enthusiastic for winning the war to impose their will about 
fundamental issues relating to the national war effort, and to humiliate 
Canada in the eyes of the United States, whose people cannot understand why 
Canada does not enforce full conscription. But for Mr. King the supreme 
tragedy is that, while his policy of the appeasement of French-Canada has 
alienated much of his former support in the English-speaking provinces, 
modifications of it, which were forced upon him, have aroused deep hostility 
to his Government in Quebec. The French-Canadians regard the dispatch 
of French-Canadian conscripts to Kiska and Labrador as equivalent to 
overseas service and the Bloc Populaire gets a sympathetic hearing for its 
charge that he has forsworn his pledge never to enforce full conscription. 

The urgent need for the speedy rehabilitation of the fortunes of the Liberal 
party resulted at the end of September in a grand assize about them in which 
its parliamentary members and the leading figures of the National Liberal 
Federation participated. ‘There was no lack of plain speaking by critical 
delegates, and there was a general disposition to attribute the party’s recent 
reverses to the arbitrary administration of the control systems which 
Ministers had permitted and to their failure to make the country properly 
acquainted with the realities of their magnificent accomplishment as managers 
of the nation’s war effort. At the closing dinner of the conference Mr. King 
delivered a fighting speech in which he essayed to revive the drooping spirits 
of his followers by arguing that the Ontario election was lost on purely 
provincial issues, that there was no real evidence that his own Government 
had lost the confidence of the country, and that under its direction Canada’s 
war effort had won the unqualified admiration of all the United Nations. He 
declared that it was his hope to avoid a general election until the expiry of 
the life of this Parliament in the spring of 1945; but he served notice upon 
the Opposition parties that, if they continued their unjustifiable criticisms, 
the exhaustion of his forbearance might result in an appeal to the voters at 
an earlier date. He had the satisfaction of receiving a unanimous vote of 
confidence from his followers; but he has still on his hands a twofold task 
of pacification, which will tax all his well known political dexterity. 


Canada, 


October 1943. 
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AUSTRALIA 
THE FEDERAL ELECTIONS 


HE portents of this age are unmistakable. There are dynamic move- 

ments in political democracy towards economic equality and social 
security by the whole-hearted use of the State as an instrument for the active 
promotion of social welfare. Only those parties or groups will be trusted 
with power which are believed to align themselves in this direction. The 
watchwords of the nineteenth century have lost their magic. Majorities will 
not vote even for freedom if they suspect that it may turn out to be the free- 
dom of the unemployed. The conservative elements in democratic politics, 
if they are to take their full part in constructive leadership in the future, must 
effect a drastic overhaul of their programmes. 

Whether or not the result of the Federal elections in August illustrates 
and justifies these observations, the marked swing-over to the Curtin Govern- 
ment has given the Australian Labour party the opportunity that it has not 
had since the elections held just after the outbreak of war in 1914, the 
opportunity of governing with a majority in both Houses. Before the 
election Labour had 35 seats in a House of 74, and had been kept in office 
for nearly two years by the votes of three Independents. In the Senate, of 
36 members, the Opposition held 19 seats. Labour in the new House will 
number 49, an absolute majority of 12. Because only half of the 36 Senators, 
together with those elected to fill casual vacancies, retire every three years, 
the position there is more complicated. Labour captured all 19 seats at the 
polls. Till July 1944, when the change-over takes place, the numbers will 
be 18 all: for the remainder of the present Parliament Labour will hold 22. 

In war-time government demands, above all, as Britain knows so well, an 
| administration which is sure of its position both in Parliament and in the 
country. Throughout the last two critical years Australia has not had that. 
The Opposition gave effective co-operation in organizing the country for 
war, and, until the last few months of the old Parliament, used its numbers 
with great restraint: but even if our written constitution had not inexorably 
decreed that the House must expire this November, an election had become 
politically necessary. All sides have some measure of satisfaction in the fact 
that Australia has now, like the other English-speaking belligerent demo- 
cracies, a Government with a clear majority and a mandate. 


A SWING-OVER TO LABOUR 


| THE swing-over to Labour was greater than even Mr. Curtin’s most opti- 
| mistic supporters had anticipated. The turn-over of primary votes (the 
| ballot in all constituencies is preferential) was substantial. But the turn- 
over of seats was more striking still. The following brief table will tell the 
story. The figures in brackets are those for the old Parliament. 
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All told, 16 seats changed their party allegiance, but only one was lost by 
Labour. Perhaps even more significant still is the fact that, in several of the 
wheat-belt constituencies which would normally have been reckoned as 
strougholds of the Country party, the sitting Labour members greatly 
increased their majority by comparison with their performance in 1940. 
The Senate results show the same tendency even more clearly, for there each 
State votes as a single constituency and the vote is less influenced by personal 
considerations. Thus, in the elections of 1940, 48 per cent of the primary 
votes cast for the Senate went to Labour and 52 per cent to the anti-Labour 
parties (independent miscellaneous small groups being for this purpose 
disregarded). In 1943 Labour polled 58 per cent of the primary votes and 
the anti-Labour parties 42. The general swing towards Labour was thus of 
the order of 10 per cent. In 1940 Labour headed the Senate poll in New 
South Wales alone. In 1943 every State showed a Labour majority. 

The issues on which the electors have pronounced so decisively in favour 
of Labour are few and simple. The Government chose its ground with 
discernment, and the Opposition did not succeed in drawing the conflict 
away to a terrain more favourable to itself. The Prime Minister went to the 
country on his Government’s war record. The unremitting maintenance of 
the nation’s organization for war—that, he said, was the real issue. For his 
party he made the high claim that it alone had the proved ability to give and 
to maintain the necessary lead. Under Labour leadership Australia had 
turned the sharp corner of the war. “If you are satisfied with Labour’s 
record as a war Government ”, he said, “ give us a chance of finishing the 
job with victory and, perhaps, peace.” This first question was supple- 
mented by the Prime Minister’s colleagues, and particularly by Dr. Evatt, 
by a second: “ Are you satisfied with Mr. Curtin’s leadership?” To which 
they added, tellingly enough, “If you are not, then to whom among the 
leaders and potential leaders of the Opposition parties will you turn for a 
better?” Thirdly, the Labour leaders asked the electors, ““ Do you want a 
post-war policy of full employment? If so, what likelihood is there that the 
Opposition parties would be willing, when peace returns, to maintain 
the economic, social and financial controls that such a policy implies?” 
““ Remember ”, they said, “ that the unemployment level stood at 30 per 
cent in the depression years in Australia.” 
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THE Opposrtrion CAsE 


To these questions the Opposition had many replies. Indeed one of their 
troubles was that they had too many replies. First of all, Australia should 
not be satisfied, they urged, with Labour’s record as a war Government. 
Labour had not, even in face of the Japanese onrush, merged the conscript 
Militia with the volunteer A.I.F. in a single Australian army. It had limited 
to an artificially drawn area in the south-western Pacific the territories to 
which the Militia could be ordered beyond Australia and her colonial 
possessions. It had truckled to the militant trade unions, especially in the 
mines and at the waterfront. It had not dealt effectively or even boldly 
except in words with strikes in vital industries. It had perpetrated administra- 
tive muddles in rationing and in the organization of man-power. The extent 
of its reliance on bank credits to balance its budgets had endangered the 
stability of the currency. For all these reasons, they claimed, Labour should 
not be returned to office. In the view put by the Opposition, the merits or 
demerits of Mr. Curtin’s leadership were not really relevant. They criticized 
him trenchantly. But their case was that the effective maintenance of the 
war effort required a national all-party Government, as in Britain, harness- 
ing to the task all the ability that Parliament could provide. As to post-war 
policy, said the Opposition, the Labour programme meant the indefinite 
prolongation of restrictions and controls; a bureaucratic administration; 
trade-union dictation in politics; a door open to the Left for the entry of 
the Communists into power. In a word, it meant socialization and the end 
of democratic freedom. 

These were the issues as the leaders stated them. On both sides there were 
partial statements to the point of distortion. The Prime Minister, for example, 
arrogated to Labour an unduly large share of the credit for Australia’s war 
effort. He did far less than justice to the achievement of his predecessors, 
notably in the training and equipping of the A.I.F. and in the organization 
of the production of munitions. On the Opposition side, on the other hand, 
those who talked bravely about the way in which industrial stoppages 
should have been handled gave no credit for the substantial improvements 
since Labour came into office, and did not make comparisons with the posi- 
tion in 1917-18, which was much worse. But such things are inevitable. One 
does not look to the hustings for the integrity of a judge’s charge to a jury. 

The people’s verdict was decisive enough. There has been much search- 
ing of heart ever since in the defeated parties. The explanations generally 
current range through various degrees of humility and cynicism. Many of 
the Opposition supporters are convinced that the vote was in reality one 
against conscription for overseas service, and that the Opposition was 
defeated because it advocated the establishment of a single Australian army, 
which could be sent to fight anywhere, as might be required. Another 
explanation is that many believed that Labour would make available un- 
limited finance in peace as in war, but the Opposition parties would not. 
** One does not usually kill Santa Claus ”, was the summary of an unsuccess- 
ful candidate. Just how much truth there is in these unflattering estimates 
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of John Citizen in Australia it is very hard to say. But certainly they are 
not the whole truth. An indisputable factor in the result was lack of leader- 
ship and divided leadership in the ranks of the Opposition. To vote for 
Labour was to vote for Mr. Curtin. But nobody could be sure which leader 
a victorious Opposition would agree to support. Mr. Menzies having been 
eclipsed by their own act, the other Opposition leaders showed themselves 
simply unequal in the electoral combat to Mr. Curtin and Dr. Evatt. Many 
thousands of votes were cast for Labour, not from any deep Labour con- 
victions and not without anxiety, but simply because Mr. Curtin and his 
inner War Cabinet, at all events, were the best war administration in sight. 
Many voters forecast post-war chaos if the Opposition parties were returned 
to power in this election. Both the Prime Minister and his Attorney- 
General and Minister for External Affairs, Dr. Evatt, emerged from the 
campaign with enhanced prestige. Mr. Curtin is not a Churchill, but with 
persistent dualism he combines a determination to wage the nation’s war 
and a sharp consciousness of his responsibilities as head of his party. For 
the Australian Labour party, its aims and its traditions, he has an unshakable 
loyalty. This has led him again and again into compromises and the accept- 
ance of decisions that exasperate and disappoint everybody who stands 
outside his party. But, in politics as in the kitchen, you cannot make ome- 
lettes without breaking eggs. No course is without its disadvantages. 
What the Prime Minister has set himself to do is to organize the nation to 
play its full part in the war, and yet to preserve intact the Australian Labour 
party. In that task he has so far succeeded. It is worth remembering that 
in the last war, in possibly less difficult circumstances, no less a person than 
William Morris Hughes in his prime essayed the same task and failed. 


Mr. CurTIN AND HIS PARTY 


For Mr. Curtin’s achievement Australia has had to pay—in particular, for 
the necessary corollary of his refusal to allow his party to enter an all-party 
Government. In a Parliament so small and so evenly divided, the loss to 
the tasks of government of at least half the available ability must, in the 
nature of things, be serious. History will record, however, that to have held 
the Australian Labour party together in the crisis of this war is in itself an 
important gain. The present chaos in the Opposition parties serves only to 
emphasize this point. Indeed the policies put forward by the Opposition 
at the polls went a long way to vindicate Labour’s refusal to form a composite 
Government. Agreement on fundamental policy is a necessary preliminary ; 
and between many of the policies of Mr. Curtin and Mr. Fadden there could 
be no satisfactory compromise at all. The verdict at the polls was distinctly 
one in favour of the moderate section of Labour. 

Loyal though he is to Labour ideals, Mr. Curtin insisted throughout his 
Prime Ministership that the Government did not intend to use its powers 
to achieve the party’s platform of socialization. In going to the polls he 
renewed this pledge. He asked for a mandate to organize the nation for 
victory and to exercise any and every social control necessary for that 
purpose. His policy was victory and not socialization in the life of the new 
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Parliament. Dr. Evatt, fresh from the success of his second mission to the 
United States and Britain, spoke in a similar vein. He emphasized the 
gravity of Australia’s continuing responsibilities in the war and the funda- 
mental importance of a policy of full employment in the post-war plans of 
the United Nations. He urged that Labour “ could not govern merely as 
a trade union party ”, and appealed boldly for support to the “ small man ” 
in every walk of life. The voting endorsed in full measure these spokes- 
men of responsible Labour. In Fremantle, where in 1940 he had almost lost 
his seat, Mr. Curtin had a sweeping and absolute majority. At Barton (a 
suburban electorate of Sydney) Dr, Evatt obtained the greatest primary vote 
ever recorded in New South Wales. 

Dissatisfaction with the present party situation, especially on the Oppoei- 
tion side of politics, led to the nomination of an unprecedented number of 
candidates—-349 for the House of Representatives and 70 for the Senate. 
There were more independents than ever before, and many new patties, 
mostly of the mushroom variety, some bearing quaint names. Of 18 new 
members of the House only two come with established political reputa- 
tions—Dr. J. F. Gahn, who was Minister of Health in Tasmania, and Dame 
Enid Lyons, the widow of the former Prime Minister, who is the first woman 
member of the House and probably the most effective recruit of the Opposi- 
tion. For the first time also a woman has been elected to the Senate, Miss 
Dorothy Tangney from Western Australia. Among the new recruits for 
Labour very few belong to the familiar trade-union type. The party has 
broadened its own basis in the pre-selection ballots by bringing in people 
with very diverse experience, including a number of professional men, At 
the polls Mr. Fadden did not prove himself an effective leader of the Opposi- 
tion. In the new Parliament the two Opposition parties have dissolved 
their coalition. Mr. Fadden remains the leader of the Country party and 
Mr. Menzies, who has been re-elected leader of the United Australia party, 
has become leader of the Opposition. He is fully aware of the double 
responsibility that lies upon him for healing the personal divisions which 
so sorely weakened his own side in politics, and for laying the foundations 
of a reorganized liberalism which will concede more to social security while 
still pressing the case of individual initiative. 


THE New PARLIAMENT’S PROBLEMS 


THE new Parliament will face great problems. With the removal of the 
invasion threat to our shores, the gradual recovery of the island territory 
from the Japanese and the prospect of major offensives in south-east Asia, 
the task of organizing the war effort will enter a new and even more difficult 
phase. Hitherto the emphasis has been on the man-power needs of the 
forces and for munitions. The nation has seen the need and the danger 
clearly enough to accept without serious question whatever direction and 
restriction the Government has thought necessary. The solid majority 
accorded at the polls to Mr. Dedman, Minister of War Organization and 
Industry, and the return of an Independent, Mr. Coles, who has been chair- 
man of the Rationing Commission, despite desperate efforts by the Opposi- 
G 
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tion to unseat both, has shown that the people are realistic and are ready to 
face continued restrictions for the sake of victory. But Australia is being 
asked to produce vastly more food supplies for Britain and our Allies both 
in and around Australia and in other theatres of war. The Government will 
have to strike a new balance of man-power and probably to establish new 
controls and priorities, and it will no doubt have to state its case more care- 
fully than before. Farther ahead there lie the problems of administration © | 
and organization which the reconquest of island territory will create; 
preparations for formulating a policy of full employment when hostilities 
are over; the crucial question of international economic relations in the 
transition period; the place of Australia in the British Commonwealth and 
among the United Nations. As usual too there lie at the root of all far- 
reaching questions of policy in the Australian federal system awkward 
unsolved questions of constitutional power. At the end of last year the 
Commonwealth sought to secure by “ reference ” from the States adequate 
economic powers for the immediate post-war period. The attempt failed 
decisively. The Commonwealth’s present powers are insufficient to enable 
Government and Parliament to carry out the mandate that the electors have 
now given them—for post-war reconstruction based first and foremost on 
a policy of full employment. The Government has announced its intention ' 
to initiate an early amendment to the Constitution. 

There had been some expectation that in the new Parliament there might 
be an opportunity for the reconstruction of the Cabinet. These hopes, how- 
ever, were disappointed. Under its rules the Labour party caucus (all 
members of the party in both Houses) elects the Cabinet; the Prime Minister 
merely allotting the portfolios. The caucus (greatly enlarged by the new 
members) showed itself a highly conservative body by re-electing the 
existing Cabinet with only one change. Mr. Curtin did a little minor re- 
shuffling but nothing more. He could have exercised a dominating influence 
on the choice by expressing an opinion, but did not do so. Neither in the 
letter nor the spirit would he infringe the party rule that the choice of a 
Labour Government is the act of caucus. Mr. Curtin’s inaction is open to 
obvious criticism. But so would be any positive step that he could have 
taken. He has been saddled with three Ministers who have had repeated 
and sometimes violent disagreements with him. But he knows that one of 
his most difficult tasks throughout this Parliament will be to keep his 
majority together. If by his own act he had kept those three out of the 
Government, he might himself have taken the first steps in forming a cave 
of recalcitrants at the very start. As it is his stormy petrels are in the Govern- 
ment and under mandate of the caucus to follow him. 


Mr, CuHIFLEY’s THIRD BUDGET 


Mr. Currier has already opened his third budget. Income tax for the 
current year was imposed in April and has not been increased.* The budget 
* In a previous article on this subject in the June number, the reference on page 283 


to “the taxation of individual incomes, except those above £1,500”, should have read: 
“below £1,500”. 
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was unspectacular and contained no surprises. The Treasurer introduced 
it in a speech which placed the Government’s plans in a setting of a realistic 
survey of the economic situation and statistics of the nation’s war effort. 
Two features are outstanding. One is that the war expenditure is estimated 
as little greater than in the past year. The other is that the estimates antici- 
pate a financial position substantially more satisfactory than that of 1942-43. 

The war expenditure for 1942-43 reached £562,000,000; for 1943-44 
Mr. Chifley estimates it at £570,000,000, though with the warning that the 
need may prove greater. The fact is that the diversion of the working 
population from civil requirements to war needs has about reached the limit. 
The working population has increased during the war by 22 per cent to 
3,370,000. For the proportion which is devoted to war needs all sorts of 
different figures are quoted, calculated of course on different bases. If, 
however, direct war work is defined as work which does not minister to 
human needs in Australia, something like 1,600,000 (47 per cent) are engaged 
in direct war work. That figure excludes those who are employed in feeding 
and clothing our own fighting forces (which we should have had to do in any 
case), and producing food for export to the United Kingdom. In the nature 
of things, therefore, with a ceiling put on prices, it may be expected that war 
expenditure is also reaching a limit. Another outstanding aspect of the 
budget is the probability of considerably less use being made in 1943-44 of 
Treasury Bill finance. In the past year the gap between expenditure and 
receipts from revenue and public loans was nearly £190,000,000. This year 
it is estimated at just over £100,000,000, and, even when allowance is 


made for some optimism in the relevant items, it will probably be under 
£140,000,000. The danger of Treasury Bill finance was clearly stated in 
Mr. Chifley’s speech. It should be elaborated again and again so that the 
public may realize its implications, frankly mentioned by the Treasurer. 
And it should be recalled that the estimate is based on an estimated increase 
in public loans from £215,000,000 to £300,000,000 in the current year. 
The general position can be seen from the following table : 





Receipts 


| | Public | 
War | Other | Total | Revenue Loans | Gap 


1942-43 (actual) rota é 562 267 215 | 188 
1943-44 (estimate) - | $70 312 300 103 

















The increase in “‘ other ” expenditure is due to payments into the National 
Welfare Trust Fund. This year’ it will be almost entirely available for war 
purposes. 


Australia, 
October 1943. 





SOUTH AFRICA 
POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


INCE the smashing victory of General Smuts and the United party, with 

their Dominion party and Labour party allies, in the general election 
on July 7 there has naturally been a lull in political and other activities, 
though this has been broken to some extent by the Provincial Council 
elections, which took place a few days ago. The victorious coalition of 
parties under General Smuts as Prime Minister approached them with some 
anxiety. There was a delay of more than three months between the general 
parliamentary election and the elections for the Provincial Councils. There 
seemed to be good reason to think that it would be hard for the Government 
parties to keep up the enthusiasm, which had carried them to overwhelm- 
ing victory on July 7, at the same pitch during more than three months, till 
October 13. The Nationalist Opposition, which had been staggered by its 
heavy defeat at the general election, would certainly do its utmost to make 
a better showing at the Provincial Council elections. The Nationalists had 
lost seats at the general eiection, both in the Transvaal and the Cape, which 
they had thought certainties for them. It would not be easy for the Govern- 
ment candidates, fighting a provincial election contest in those seats, to 
repeat their general election victories. Two parties, which had fought in 
the general election and had been wholly unsuccessful then, retired altogether 
from the provincial contest. They were the Afrikaner party and the Com- 
munists. No one knew what the effect of the disappearance of the Afrikaner 
party might mean in the Free State. It was possible that these survivors of 
the old Hertzogism might now, in default of candidates of their own, vote 
for the United party and General Smuts. But they might as possibly abstain 
from voting or allow their anti-war sentiments to carry them into the 
Nationalist camp. The general election had shown that the Communists 
were negligible. Independent candidates were much more rare in provincial 
elections than they had been in the general election, and again no one knew 
how their absence in many constituencies would influence provincial results. 
When the provincial nominations were handed in the number of unopposed 
returns was large—in the Cape 28 (exactly half the total number of seats); 
in the Transvaal 24; in Natal 15 (out of a total of 25 seats); in the Free State 
none. This large number of unopposed returns in three of the provinces 
might in itself be taken as a proof that the public interest in the provincial 
elections was by no means as keen as it had been in the general election. 
The worst enemy which the pro-war coalition had to fear in the provincial 
elections was apathy among their supporters. The large number of un- 
opposed returns was ominous for them. 


BILINGUALISM AND EDUCATION 


THE United party chose one main issue for these elections—education and 
its effect on bilingualism. The Provincial Councils control all education 
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other than higher and technical, which are under the Union Government. 
Each province has its own director of education, its own education depart- 
ment, its own scale of salaries for teachers, and so on. Bilingualism— 
adequate knowledge of the two official languages, Afrikaans and English— 
is recognized as the ideal for all South Africaris. The United party and its 
allies said that this idea! was not being kept in mind in the educational 
policy of the provinces. They declared for dual-medium schools. These 
ure to teach their pupils, after a certain standard, partially through the 
medium of the second language. The United party maintains that in this 
way only can all South African children become genuinely bilingual. The 
Nationalists contest this, saying that education through the medium of a 
second language, even if only after a certain age and standard, would be 
ruinous to educational efficiency. They denounce the dual-medium pro- 
posal as aimed against the welfare of the Afrikaans-speaking children, 
though they do not seem to have produced much evidence in support of 
this charge. 

Obviously politics is not the only interest involved in this controversy. 
Many teachers, indeed, think that the language question should be kept out 
of politics altogether, and some teachers’ organizations have passed resolu- 
tions to that effect. The United party retorts that this may be all very well 
in theory, but that in fact the Nationalists have been using the schools, 
through those teachers whose obsession is politics of the Nationalist sort, 
as forcing beds for recruits. The general belief is that there is considerable 
justification for this charge. If so, the answer to the teachers’ protest against 


education being dragged into political strife is that it is already being dragged 
into it, and mostly by the Nationalists. 


A Survey OF LANGUAGE CONDITIONS 


As for the controversy about the effect on educational efficiency of com- 
pulsory teaching, from, say, Standard V upwards, through the medium of 
the second language, a remarkable book has just been published which tends 
to overthrow previous assumptions. Doctor Malherbe, its author, was 
Director of the National Bureau for Educational and Social Research, and 
has recently been busy with important war work. His reputation stands 
very high. He has been making a survey of the language condition of more 
than 18,000 children. Of these he found that the home language of 25 per 
cent was exclusively Afrikaans; of 32 per cent it was English only; and of 
the remainder both English and Afrikaans in varying degrees. Thus, if 
education is to be solely in the home language, the nearly 40 per cent whose 
home language is both Afrikaans and English should anyhow be taught 
through the medium of both languages, and that from their earliest child- 
hood. Doctor Malherbe explodes, too, the hitherto prevalent idea that 
children educated through the medium of two languages, with one of which 
they are presumably less familiar than with the other, will be inferior in their 
mental attainments to children educated solely through the medium of the 
language which they know best. He found, on the contrary, that, in general 
subjects at least such as arithmetic and geography, results in bilingual schools 
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are, on the average, better than in unilingual schools. The survey 
showed also two other things. First, that children of lower intelligence 
do better work in bilingual than in unilingual schools; second, that 
bilingual children reach a higher all-round level of scholastic achievement 
than unilingual children, whether English or Afrikaans. 


ELECTION RESULTS 


THE provincial elections can hardly be said to have roused the voters to 
much visible enthusiasm. There was a long delay, owing to the counting 
of soldiers’ votes and to Nationalist queries about the validity of some of 
them, between the polling and the declaration of the results. Polling took 
place on October 13. The results show an even greater victory for General 
Smuts than in the general election. He has held all the country seats, which 
he won in the general election, in the Cape and the Transvaal, and has won 
one more in the Cape and two more in the Transvaal. All his victories in 
the general election in the urban seats have been repeated. In the Free State 
he has won 4 seats—an unexpectedly good result. General Smuts’s coalition 
of parties now has a decisive majority in the Transvaal, the Cape and Natal, 
and can elect 3 out of 4 members of the Executive Committee in each 
province. This is an unprecedented position since Union. In these three 
provinces General Smuts’s party has a clear majority over all other parties. 
In the seats remaining to the Nationalists the diminishing size of their 
majorities is marked, whereas the majorities for General Smuts have gener- 
ally been increased. The Dominion party has lost 3 seats to Labour and an 
Independent in Natal, and 2 to Labour in the Cape. The Labour party 
gained 4 seats in the Transvaal, where it now has 12 seats. The elections are 
a very remarkable verdict for General Smuts and a crushing blow to the 
Nationalist Opposition. 


INFLATION DANGERS 


THE governing factor of the Union’s economy is the large monetary expan- 
sion which has taken place since the outbreak of war. At the beginning of 
September 1939 the note issue was £19,500,000. Four years later it was 
£47,000,000, of which {4,500,000 was not, however, in circulation but held 
by the commercial banks. The demand liabilities of the commercial banks 
had increased from £78,000,000 to £196,000,000, and their total time and 
demand liabilities had increased from £95,000,000 to £218,000,000. An 
increase of £3,000,000 in private and government deposits with the Reserve 
Bank had also taken place. Thus the effective supply of money had been 
more than doubled. Though there is reason to suppose that there has been 
a decline, not only in the velocity of the circulation of bank deposits subject 
to transfer by cheque, but even in that of banknotes which are liable to be 
hoarded, the effects upon the price structure and upon economic activity 
within the Union are necessarily very great. 

The main source of the great increase of money is the acquisition of the 
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output of the gold mines by the Reserve Bank. This has enabled it to increase 
its holdings of gold by £50,000,000 (at a currency valuation of 85s. an ounce) 
and thus increase its other assets in the form of gold premium by a like 
amount, while still adding {5,000,000 to its portfolio of foreign bills and 
increasing its investments (mostly repatriated loans not yet exchanged for 
new internal ones) by nearly £20,000,000. A further £30,000,000 or so 
appears to have been created by the commercial banks, representing a net 
balance of increase of their investments over a decrease in their discounts 
and advances. This does not, however, represent an active creation of 
credit by the banks, but rather the limits of a self-denying ordinance. The 
commercial banks have added £90,000,000 to their balances with the 
Reserve Bank, and their ratio of reserves to liabilities is nearly 55 per cent. 

Precise information on the Union’s external trade is lacking. The increase 
in the local supply of money appears, however, to be mainly the result of 
accumulating favourable balances of payments, and the size of these in turn 
is due to the lack of imports to correspond with the output of gold. The 
accumulation of gold in the hands of the Reserve Bank is not due to any 
difficulty in disposing of it, but, as the Governor explained at the last annual 
meeting, is the result of a settled policy of keeping the balances of the com- 
mercial banks “in a form which will be acceptable all the world over”. It 
is true that the voluntary savings campaign has made considerable headway. 
Apart from the success of the various loan flotations of the Treasury, 
including the specifically anti-inflationary redemption issue, post office 
savings bank deposits are now mounting by nearly £1,250,000 monthly, 
and the monthly sale of savings certificates is not far from £1,000,000. 
Nevertheless, this is a long way from “mopping up” the additional money 
in the commercial banks. 


Prick CoNTROL 


In view of this substantial inflation of South Africa’s money supplies, it is 
not surprising that there has been a steady elaboration of the system of price 
control. To begin with, nothing more was attempted than the issue of an 
order freezing the pre-war rates of profit. This was soon expanded by the 
actual fixing of maximum retail prices for a considerable range of commodi- 
ties, which was steadily increased when, after a long interval, a Price Con- 
troller was appointed in August 1941 (and later. provided with deputies 
and an extensive organization). The Price Controller was given fairly 
extensive powers over manufacturers’ and wholesale prices as well as retail 
ones. Many changes followed, such as the introduction of the “cost factor” 
method of regulating maximum prices, by which the permissible rate of 
profit was diminished by the cost factor, which increased with the percentage 
rise of cost over the pre-war level. This was supplemented by the fixing of 
profit margins for sales between dealers for a large range of commodities, 
while the retail price lists have frequently been enlarged and revised. About 
450 price control notices have been promulgated in the Government 
Gazette since August 1941. More price control inspectors have been 
appointed and their powers have been enlarged. Steps are being taken 
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against hoarding which presumably affords the basis for black-market 
operations. The provision of invoices to accompany the sale of goods has 
been made compulsory, the information they must contain is laid down by 
regulation, and their preservation is also stipulated. 

In this way the upward surge of prices has been held in check, though it 
has not been halted. There is indeed no possibility of halting it by such 
means, for all it can do is to ensure that prices do not mount more rapidly 
than costs. The control over the prices of agricultural produce—which is 
not within the province of the Price Controller—has always been incomplete 
and uneasy, partly owing to the vagaries of climate and partly (it is hardly 
too unkind to suggest) owing to the vagaries of control boards. The Price 
Controller (at first Mr. A. B. Macdonald and later Mr. E. J. Crean) appears 
on the whole to have performed his work tactfully and efficiently—though 
the introduction of the profit reducing cost factor caused some confusion 
in the business world—and the limited objectives of the price control 
organization have been well achieved. But no price controller can obviate 
the effects of inflation if causes are present, either within the country or as 
a factor inflating the costs of imported supplies. Up to the end of August 
this year the official price indices show that the retail prices of food have 
risen by just under 33 per cent since 1938. The more comprehensive index 
of food, fuel, light, rent and sundries has risen by a little over 25 per cent. 
The wholesale index, however, has risen by 50 per cent since 1939, the rise 
being 41 per cent in the case of locally produced, and 65 per cent in the — 
case of imported commodities. These figures are, however, of less value than 
in normal times, since the “weighting” of various items which go to make 
up the indices is upset by shortages of many articles which necessitate 
recourse to others instead. . 


SuppPLires CONTROL 


Price control is necessarily linked up with supplies control. In the earlier 
period of the war little attempt was made to mobilize South Africa’s resources 
under a comprehensive system of control. A capable Director General of 
War Supplies, Dr. H. J. van der Bijl, was appointed, though his effectiveness 
was at first limited by a less careful selection of subordinates in the rank and 
file positions of his organization. Eventually these staff difficulties were 
largely overcome, and the War Supplies Directorate achieved remarkable 
results in many directions. In a subsequent issue of THE RouND TABLE it 
may be possible to give a fuller account of its achievements. A preliminary 
report appeared in the issue for June 1941.* 

Apart from price fixing, little was done in the way of regulating supplies 
for civilian consumption, and for the first two years of the war there was 
expansion in all directions. Even the establishment in the Union of such a 
trumpery industry as the manufacture of Christmas crackers was warmly 
welcomed in war-time by the Department of Commerce and Industries. 
Sudden import scarcities, which followed the extension of the war at the 


* No. 123, p. $92. 
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end of 1941, set a new complexion on affairs. As already noted in THE 
Rounp TAsLe,* a control organization for imports and exports was set up 
in September of that year under the Secretary of Commerce and Industries, 
Mr. E. P. Smith. Its activities had been envisaged largely as operating to 
restrict imports from “‘non-sterling” countries, but they were rapidly con- 
verted to the allocation of import priorities, in order to ensure that the more 
essential imports were not displaced by comparatively unnecessary ones, 
in competition for shipping space. 

Since many commodities vital to the life of the community—such as 
rubber, chemicals, building materials, petrol or agricultural machinery— 
were dangerously short, controllers were set up to augment supplies as much 
as possible and to allocate them among different users. These controls 
represented a necessary improvisation, but during 1942 it became evident 
that they required co-ordination. In particular it appeared that the alloca- 
tion of supplies between civil and military requirements needed revision, 
as there was a possibility of something like a collapse of civilian well-being. 
In October therefore the Prime Minister announced the formation of a 
National Supplies Council, with himself as Chairman, to work with the 
Directorate General of Supplies. Dr. van der Bijl became Director General, 
thus assuming supreme control of civil as well as military supply require- 
ments. Food control and the control of petrol, building prices and industrial 
man-power were, however, excluded. 

His organization has been built upon twin foundations. To the Direc- 
torate of War Supplies has been added a counterpart for civilian supplies, 
the Commodity Supply Directorate, with a board of supply and three 
important executive committees. These are the Controller’s Executive 
Committee for the co-ordination of the control of different commodities; 
the Imports and Exports Committee, which has taken over control from 
the Department of Commerce and Industries; and the Industrial Committee, 
which sees to the production of manufacturing industry being as far as 
possible directed to serve the more urgent needs of the community, and 
which advises on the difficulties that arise from conflicting demands on 
controlled materials by manufacturers who are all engaged in the production 
of articles of which the country is short. There has latterly been a great 
improvement in the supply of such essential commodities as children’s 
clothing, which from napkins upwards had become almost unprocurable. 
(Unfortunately the improvement has not extended to prices as well as to 
the quantities available.) In other directions also the supply position has 
been greatly eased. Some credit for this must be due to the shortage of 
Allied shipping having taken a less acute turn, but a great deal must un- 
doubtedly go to the new Directorate of Supplies. At present the organiza- 
tion is busy making schedules of.the Union’s import requirements quarter 
by quarter for 18 months ahead. This involves a detailed inquiry into 
locally held stocks, local production possibilities, and local needs. Its 
successful completion will facilitate the apportionment of South Africa’s 
fair share of the exports of the other United Nations. 

* December 1941, No. 125, p. 178. 
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Foop ContrRoL 


Nor all South Africa’s war-time controls have worked so easily. Before the 
war the marketing of a number of agricultural products was regulated by 
control boards under the Marketing Act of 1937. These normally arranged 
for compulsory export—at a loss—of part of the production in order to keep 
up the price of the remainder. With the outbreak of war and the expected 
closure of export markets, fears were expressed that the effect of retaining 
these so-called “export surpluses” in the country would prove disastrous 
for South African farmers. In the case of other products, such as oranges, 
which were largely grown for sale abroad, similar fears led to the creation 
of a number of new control boards, one of which was the Citrus Board, 
based on an existing co-operative marketing agency of exporters of oranges, 
the Citrus Exchange. 

In the first two war-time seasons, 1940 and 1941, the expected difficulties 
of exporting oranges did not materialize. On the contrary, sales were good, 
and higher prices were obtained. In 1942, however, shipping space was no 
longer available for oranges. The Citrus Board then adopted a policy for 
internal marketing, under which only sales by auction were permitted, and 
the amounts allowed to be offered for sale at auctions were strictly limited 
for the purpose of raising the price. Complaints which began to circulate 
of the wholesale destruction of fruit, with this end in view, were met with 
bland denials until confirmed by an important body of advisers to the 
Government, the Social and Economic Planning Council, which condemned 
the procedure. Reformation was promised. For the 1943 season sale by 
auction was discarded and sale at fixed prices was substituted. But the 
output could not all be marketed at these prices, so resort was again had 
to destruction. Public resentment was aroused. An attempt was made to allay 
it by demonstrating the impossibility of doing anything else. Public opinion 
was unconvinced and within a few days the impossible was done. Millions 
of oranges were saved from destruction in favour of subsidized distribution 
through the Department of Welfare. 

Maize provides another more important example of the failure of this 
type of control. Before the war substantial exports normally took place. 
The Maize Industry Control Board estimated internal consumption at about 
15 million bags a year, and financed the export of the “surplus” from a levy 
upon the rest. For the 1939-40 crop it started on the same plan while 
instituting a rebate of 15. 6d. per bag for maize used as stock feed. When 
the export programme of 5 million bags had been half completed the 
“surplus” had somehow disappeared and export had to stop; the export of 
only 4 million bags—which the United Kingdom Government was induced 
to buy—was ordered for the 1940-41 crop, even though this was estimated 
to be 1} million bags larger than the previous season’s. This again proved 
much too large. When only 1} million bags had been exported, it became 
apparent (in February last year) that there was insufficient maize to last till 
the next crop was harvested. The rebate on stock feed was withdrawn and 
strict limitation through the permit system had subsequently to be instituted 
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instead, even though drought had increased the need for it. The small size 
of the 1941-42 crop (only 16 million bags) aggravated, or at least did not 
relieve, the shortage, and the native population for whom maize is the 
staple food have in too many cases had to go hungry. 


MatIzE AND MEAT 


In view of its traditional policy, the Maize Control Board may be excused 
for its attempt to export in 1941-42. This was the crop grown in the 1940- 
41 season and marketed in 1941-42. But the maize trade was anticipating 
a shortage even before the marketing of the crop had begun. It shows 
a lack of contact with the realities of the situation on the part of the 
Board that it should have pooh-poohed this in official statements assert- 
ing that there was no possibility of the occurrence of a shortage. The 
consequence of the maize shortage was a shortage of eggs and poultry, and 
it contributed, along with drought, to a shortage of milk, butter and cheese. 
_ Vegetables, wheat and meat have also been notably short. It was this 
position which led in March 1942 to the establishment of a food control 
organization to develop and control the production of food. The Minister 
of Agriculture became the Food Controller and the Secretary for Agri- 
culture the Deputy Controller. Their controls operate to the exclusion of 
all others in the case of farm products, but distributors of farm products 
are subject to a price controller or to prices fixed by various control boards 
which have continued their functions under the food control plans. 

Since the Secretary of Agriculture has always regarded South Africa as 
what he likes to call a “surplus producing” agricultural country, one might 
have thought that the task of the Food Controller would have been easy. 
Actually it has proved far otherwise; and part of the blame for this must lie 
with the fact that control has been exercised throughout by those whose 
whole administrative career has been spent in the service of price raising and 
market restriction deemed suitable for a “surplus producing” country. 

At present a special commission is investigating the recent complete 
breakdown in the meat supply of the main urban centres. Even before it 
reports, this much can be said. Before the war the Meat Industry Control 
Board also adopted a doctrinaire preference for sales by auction coupled 
with severe restrictions on the entry of slaughter stock into the abattoirs of 
the main cities. A settled policy of arbitrarily varying the number of entry 
permits was followed, in order to tempt wholesale butchers to bid higher 
prices when they had the chance, since they would never know whether they 
would be able to meet their requirements next time. No change was made 
in the permit system, even when serious meat shortage was occurring in the 
main towns. 

The permit system, with its arbitrary variations, greatly strengthened the 
position of two classes of intermediaries between the farmer and the con- 
sumer—first the auctioneer and second the “speculator” who had time, 
patience, knowledge, contacts and influence to enable him to secure permits 
for the movement of the stock (which he had just bought from the farmer) 
more easily than the farmer himself could secure them for selling direct. 
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The Price Controller, attempting to check the rising cost of living, fixed 
maximum wholesale and retail meat prices in the largest urban centres, thus 
automatically setting a ceiling to the amount which butchers could afford to 
pay for slaughter stock and abolishing the raison d’étre of auctioneers. 
Auctioneers and speculators believed that they could nevertheless force 
prices up, and arranged to withhold supplies accordingly. They were aided 
in this by the permit system and by the absence of fixed maximum prices for 
meat outside the three largest towns. Some of the larger wholesale butchers, 
who also have retail shops, kept up supplies to their own establishments at 
a loss, paying more for their slaughter stock than they were allowed to 
charge for the meat. Such is the suspicion in which they are held, however, 
that this was not accounted unto them for righteousness. When they, not 
unnaturally, refused also to make up, at a loss to themselves, the shortages 
of their competitors, they were accused of withholding supplies and charged 
with using their superior resources to contrive a monopoly. Next they were 
ordered to share out their supplies with the rest of the trade on a quota 
basis. Being unwilling to subsidize other butchers, they declared they also 
would pay no more for cattle than they could afford in view of the fixed 
prices for meat, and a deadlock occurred. Acute meat shortage followed 
in Durban, Johannesburg and Capetown, only alleviated by the food control 
organization itself buying up cattle and transporting them from South-West 
Africa. Such are the results of following two incompatible policies of keep- 
ing down the cost of living and of improving the marketing position of the 
farmer (and speculator). 

It is still not known how far the small offering of slaughter stock reflects 
a real shortage of sheep and cattle, and how far it is only a contrived scarcity. 
For conservation purposes one meatless day a week has now been pro- 
mulgated; though this cannot be enforced among the great consumers of 
meat in the country. districts. But the size of the Union’s cattle population is 
completely unknown owing to the suspension of the agricultural census. The 
general opinion is that the shortage is not real, and this has led to considerable 
agitation against the food control organization, and to an attempt to create 
“Action Fronts”, “Vigilance Committees”,.and so on. Most of these are 
already showing signs of lapsing into ineffectiveness; but, if the recent food 
muddles are repeated, popular clamour may stampede us into the adoption 
of forms of rationing ill-suited to South African conditions. 

It is noteworthy how few of the complainants against the shortage and 
high price of food connect it with the inflation of the currency. One trade 
union leader did indeed put the position rather well. “Before the war”, she 
said, “there was plenty of food, but we had not the money. Now we have 
plenty of money, but we cannot buy the food.” But she saw none of the 
implications of her remark. 

It is indeed remarkable how the market for all sorts of foodstuffs has 
expanded more than the absorbing of all “export surpluses” (even allowing 
for a special demand for military purposes and the victualling of ships) since 
war-time inflation set in. This casts interesting sidelights on the old con- 
troversy between the economists in our universities and the agricultural 
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departments. The marketing schemes of the latter were based on the assump- 
tion of an almost completely inelastic demand for farm products, while the 
economists asserted that considerable elasticity of demand might set in at 
lower price levels. The marked increase in consumption which has followed 
the decline in the value of money—for example, lower price levels relative 
to earnings—suggests that the university scholars were right. 


South Africa, 
October 1943. 





NEW ZEALAND 
THE NEW PARLIAMENT 


HE twenty-sixth Parliament ended on August 26, after a life of five 

years, two beyond the normal span. In 1941 an election was impossible. 
When the leaders of the National party entered the war administration, it 
was agreed that the life of Parliament should be extended till one year after 
the end of the war, unless the House decided otherwise. When this co- 
operation broke down, it was felt that an election was necessary; and early 
in the session the Prime Minister, Mr. Fraser, moved that an election be held 
this year. This was carried with few dissenting votes, and later the Govern- 
ment announced the date as September 25. 

The closing days of Parliament were filled with a spate of legislation 
reminiscent of “the bad old days” when contentious Bills were kept back 
and rushed through in the dying hours of the session. This year much of 
the legislation was not contentious, dealing with increases and the removal 
of anomalies in war pensions and with benefits under social security; but 
these measures did not receive the consideration they deserved. At least 
two of the Bills would have been stoutly resisted by the Opposition at any 
time, and the inducement to do so was increased by the imminence of the 
election. Section 4 of the Industrial, Conciliation and Arbitration Act allows 
a worker, who alleges under-payment by his employer, to sue for the balance 
in the Arbitration Court, from which no appeal lies. In practice all such 
claims for wages will henceforth be brought up in the Arbitration Court, 
and no appeal will lie no matter how many employers and how large a sum 
are involved. The Act also provides that, if a worker is dismissed within 
twelve months of his engaging in certain union activities, the employer 
must prove that these activities are not the reason for his dismissal or suffer 
the appropriate penalties. The denial of appeal to the Supreme Court and 
the placing of the onus of proof on the defendant have been increasing here, 
and make believers in British justice apprehensive. 


Two ConrESTED BILLs 


Tue Servicemen’s Settlement and Land Sales Bill provoked the most 
strenuous opposition and, though the Government made some important 
amendments, the Act was a prominent topic in the election campaign. 
The purposes of the measure were to provide for the acquisition of land for 
the settlement of discharged servicemen, to provide for the control of sales 
and leases of land to facilitate the settlement of discharged servicemen, and 
to prevent unduly high prices for land and the use of land for speculation 
and uneconomic purposes. The Opposition claimed that the needs of 
servicemen could be met by existing legislation and that, under the guise of 
providing farms and homes for our fighting men, the Government was 
really implementing its socialistic policy. The Act provides for a Land 
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Sales Court consisting of some eligible person, such as a Judge of the 
Supreme Court, and two other members, and for various land sales com- 
mittees, each not exceeding three members. All these are appointed by the 
Government. With minor limitations, the Act provides that the Govern- 
ment may take land suitable for subdivision into two or more farms for 
discharged servicemen at a value determined by one of the committees, 
with a right of appeal to the Land Sales Court. After October 18 no sales 
of land in urban or rural areas, or lease of land for three years or more, can 
be made without the consent of the Court. The basic value of farm land is 
deemed to be the productive value increased or diminished by the Court so 
as to ensure a fair value. The basic value of land other than farm land is the 
value on December 15, 1942, as determined by a land sales committee, 
increased or diminished by it so as to make it a fair value. The Bill was 
forced through the House by all-night sittings and by the use of the closure. 
The Act does place very great powers in the hands of the Government. It 
is not often that the Law Society enters the political arena, but it did so on 
this occasion to point out the difficulties and uncertainty that would result. 
The Act operates until five years after the end of the war, and everything 
will depend on its administration, which will not be easy, for the terms 
productive value, basic value, basic rent, fair value and average efficient 
farming are economically very vague. The Act also provides another of 
the steadily increasing fields in which a citizen is denied the right of appeal 
to the Supreme Court. 

The holding of an election was indicative of the strength of our form of 
democracy, and also of its weakness. In face of a world struggle like the 
present, a democracy alone can stage an election, for only in a democracy 
can the people be trusted to make decisions in times of national crisis. It 
was the improved position of the Allies, especially in the South Pacific, that 
made the election possible, and New Zealand should realize that, for the 
security she enjoys, she is dependent on forces other than her own, namely 
the grit of the British people, the courage and efficiency of the Navy and the 
R.A.F., the growing strength of the United States in these seas. It was our 
good fortune to be able to hold an election, and on the other hand an elec- 
tion was just as obviously a sign of weakness. It was rendered necessary 
by the inability of political parties to settle their differences and thus present 
a common front to the common foe. Perhaps if the scourge of war had 
actually come to this land, these differences might have shrunk to their real 
proportions. The attempt to establish a War Administration in addition to 
the ordinary Cabinet failed as it was bound to do, for this separation in 
itself implied differences that the parties were not prepared to sink even in 
| a life and death struggle. 


A S&T-BACK TO THE GOVERNMENT 


Tuts was an election in which votes were cast in many corners of the earth. 
| Hence the final figures will not be available for some time, but the Govern- 
ment has certainly received a sharp set-back. The changes in the party 
composition are disclosed by the following figures: 
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1935 1938 1943 
Labour : ‘ : ee}. 53 45 
National : ; : “ere 25 33 
Other . ; : ; os 2 2 


At present the Government has a majority of 12, and this is not likely to 
be changed. In the 1935 election 35 members represented minority votes 
in their electorates; in 1938 this applied only to one member; in 1943 some 
18 members will probably find themselves in this position. Two con- 
stituencies had no election, as the sitting members, both of the National 
party, were on active service and were not opposed. The following figures 
show the movement of the voting: 


1935 Bn ey 1938 


Votes . Per cent | ‘Votes | Per ce cent | Votes ® Per cent 








Labour 392,927 


| 47°5 
National | 280,152 

| 

S| 


| 42°8 
— 40,139 | — 4°3* 
| 34 


530,432 | 5671 444,349 
388,213 |  41°0 400,457 
| 


Democrats 66,696 
Other 


| 
| 
112,795 Ls | 2% 763 a Be 


The 1943 figures are for Democratic L sce representing the Left wing of Labour; 
in 1935 the Democrats were anti-Labour. 


There was a falling off in the total vote. In 1938 the number of valid 
votes was 951 per cent of the number on the rolls; in 1943 it was only 
g1°7 per cent. Dealing with the 1938 election in THE RouND TaBLeE,* 
it was said: 

“The general policy of social amelioration is not likely to be an issue at any 
future election. The pace at which the policy can be most safely implemented, 
and the methods that are most likely to bring about the desired changes without 
producing economic and social instability, these are questions on which there may 
well be differences of opinion. It is probable that in the future political parties will 
struggle, not over the aim, but over the means.” 


UNITY AND DIFFERENCES 


THE recent election has justified this forecast. On the great issue of the war 
all parties were at one. The party in power naturally emphasized its achieve- 
ments in the difficult war years, namely, the very creditable war effort of 
this small country, on land, at sea and in the air, in the fields and in the 
factories; the maintenance and extension of the benefits of social security ; 
the maintenance, by means of subsidies, of relatively stable prices of the 
common commodities necessary for the life of the people; the maintenance 
and extension of*production, in both primary and secondary industries; 
the development of the housing scheme; and the financial arrangements, 
including the method of paying for the war (half by taxation and half by 
loan). Naturally, too, there was a promise of better things to come (includ- 
ing a minimum family income), a foretaste of which had been provided 


* No. 114, March 1939, p. 337. 
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immediately before the election by concessions to wool-growers, dairy 
farmers and those who looked to the State for pensions or benefits under 
social security. On the other side the National party under the leadership of 
Mr. S. G. Holland, while just as keenly interested in the prosecution of the 
war, held that we have been over-committed in man-power and that some 
re-organization is necessary. Still haunted by the shadow of the depression 
years, it promised not to reduce wage rates or social security benefits, indeed 
it would plan improvements to remove anomalies and extend benefits where 
the need existed. In industry it favoured profit-sharing and team-work as 
aids to progress. It would reform taxation and give every citizen the 
privilege of owning, not merely renting, his home. To men on the land it 
offered, instead of the marketing department, control of marketing by the 
producer in co-operation with the Government, with guaranteed minimum 
and ceiling prices to be determined by the producer and the Government. 
It promised a Royal Commission on the licensing laws. It would amalga- 
mate the two broadcasting services, reduce the licence fee and terminate 
political propaganda over the air. It would also see that the Government 
was not dominated by influences and organizations outside Parliament. 

In its broad social aims, therefore, the National party did not greatly differ 
from the Labour party, but it favoured a non-party war-time Government 
and believed in private enterprise and freedom of contract, as against state 
control and regimentation. It held strongly to the right of persons to the 
freehold of their farms and to individual ownership of their homes. The 
policy of the Democratic Labour party, with Mr. J. A. Lee as leader, centred 
round two topics. First, it believed that the over-commitment of man-power 
was affecting detrimentally both primary and secondary industries, and thus 
interfering with our continued effective. contribution to the war and with 
our capacity to carry on in the post-war years. It believed that we should 
be content with one division in the field and that that field should be the 
Pacific area. Secondly, it believed in the full use of social credit. It inveighed 
against increasing the debt with an ever rising burden of interest. It claimed 
that its policy was that advocated by the Labour party in 1935 and subse- 
quently betrayed by its leaders. The People’s party and the Independents 
mainly denounced the evils of party government and called themselves a 
non-party independent group. They claimed that, if returned, they could 
form an effective Ministry. No party put forward a policy of “blood, sweat 
and tears”. 

Naturally each leader interpreted the result of the election in his own way. 
The Prime Minister said : 


“I had asked for the support of the people of New Zealand for the unflagging 
prosecution of the war, the efficient and successful rehabilitation of our service- 
men, the maintenance of our standards of living and social security. The country 
has given that mandate and we propose to execute it in the interests of the people 
of the Dominion. The country has commanded the Government to carry out its 
programme for the war period and in the post-war period. We will do so. We 
will do it without any hindrance, even if proffered as help, by any person or party. 
The Labour Government has won the general ciection.” 
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The leader of the Opposition saw in the result an indication that the 
people were not satisfied with Labour’s policy and administration. 


“I believe”, he said, ‘“‘that the people want to see party political bickering 
dropped and the best men from both sides formed into a non-party administra- 
tion to prosecute the war, but it would appear that outside pressure is too strong 
and that the Prime Minister is determined to carry on with the present sectional 
administration.” 


INFLUENCES AFFECTING THE ELECTORS 


It is, of course, impossible to determine all the influences that helped to 
change the minds of the voters, but some of those that brought this sharp 
rebuff to Labour are obvious enough. The Labour party, with its large 
majority, was inclined to rest on its achievements, to treat rather cavalierly 
the criticisms, not only of its opponents, but also of the great middle party, 
and even of some of its own supporters. Its leaders tended to become some- 
what dictatorial and extremely sensitive to criticism. They sometimes even 
interfered with the administration of justice. The resentment thus en- 
gendered was increased by incidents which showed clearly that there were 
persons and organizations outside Parliament exerting undue influence on 
the administration. The Democratic Labour party was born of the internal 
conflicts of the party. It was inevitable, too, that the failure to administer 
effectively the internal marketing department—as was clearly shown in 
connection with such produce as eggs, honey, fruit and vegetables, which 
touch the lives of all—would lose the party some support; and the attitude 
of the Minister of Marketing, Mr. Barclay, did not improve the situation 
and led to his own defeat. Further, it was unreasonable to expect that the 
voter in the rural areas would continue to support Labour, once the anti- 
pathy to its predecessors had waned, and farmers realized that stability of 
prices, without corresponding stability of costs, had had effects which they 
had not expected. Finally, the Nationalists were really a new party with a 
new leader. It had a progressive policy which it put before the people much 
more skilfully than in the past. It did not make the old mistake of trying 
to frighten the voters with a bogy, but endeavoured to appeal to their 
common sense. It was a party also that included many younger men among 
its candidates, so that the cry of “the old gang” either lost its force or was 
more appropriately applied to its opponents. Probably the ardent supporters 
of both the Labour and the National party voted as they did in 1938, but a 
section of the great middle party cast their votes differently or, as the voting 
seems to indicate, did not vote at all—some because they thought the 
election ought not to have been held, others because the weather on poll- 
ing day was unpleasant. 

In a few cases the Democratic Labour party or the Independents split the 
vote and changed the result. Unfortunately, for some reason not easily 
understood, the votes of soldiers were returned separately and as, in six 
constituencies, the majority of their votes was sufficient to change the 
decision from National to Labour, it has been claimed that the soldiers’ 
vote saved the Government. If other classes of votes had been recorded 
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separately, the same might have been said of them. It was an election of 
many candidates, and demonstrated that, under a scheme of first past the 
post, people did not care to risk the loss of their votes by casting them for 
those not belonging to the main parties. Of some 50 candidates of the 
Democratic Labour party, none saved their deposit except their leader, 
Mr. Lee, and he found himself in a minority of 5,648, whereas in 1938 he 
had the largest majority of 8,607. The solidarity of Labour was well 
shown in the fact that both Mr. Lee and Mr. Barnard, the Speaker, who 
had left the party, were not able to hold their seats against candidates 
of official Labour. No real Independent won a seat, for, of the two elected, 
one was allied to Labour and the other to the National party. All four of 
the Maori seats fell to Labour, and included that which Sir Apirana Ngata 
had filled since 1906. He was the father of the House, and his defeat and 
the retirement of Mr. George Forbes close two long records of parlia- 
mentary service. The defeat of Mrs. Dreaver and Mrs. Stewart, and the 
retirementyof Mrs. Polson leave only one woman, Miss Howard, as a 
Member of Parliament, and this in the month in’ which women celebrated 
the jubilee of women’s franchise. There were 128 candidates who failed to 
obtain a quarter of the votes cast for the winning candidate, and thus lost 
their deposit of £10. In the new Parliament there will not be many National 
members representing urban areas, and still fewer Labour members represent- 
ing rural constituencies. This may tend to emphasize the problem of town 
versus country, and may also raise again the thorny “country” question. 


Facts OF THE War EFFORT 


A GOVERNMENT pamphlet, New Zealand at War, was distributed to the 
public early in September. It disclosed the main facts and achievements 
of our war effort. The following figures were given. The population of 
New Zealand in September 1939 was 1,632,000. Of the male population 
of 804,000, 355,000 were of military age between 18 and 45; 189,000 were 
enrolled in the Navy, Army and Air Force, and of these 95,000 were sent 
overseas. The number of women enrolled in civil defence &c. was approxi- 
mately 100,000. The number of men who have joined the R.N.Z.A.F. 
increased from 1,800 in 1939 to 42,000 in 1943. Women in the armed 
forces and auxiliary services numbered 8,500. The number of women in 
industry and other essential work had increased by 40,000. 

“Our man-power commitments”, states the pamphlet, “have been decided by 
Parliament. Our division in the Middle East is proud of its membership of the 
Eighth Army and will stay to fight in Europe. Our division in the Pacific is ready 
to play its part. New Zealand sailors and airmen who have fought in every 
theatre of war are building up their strength to fight the Japanese.” 


THe Prosiem OF MAN-PowER . 


In the election campaign the problem of man-power occupied a prominent 
place. Both the Democratic Labour party and the National party claimed 
that the Government had over-committed New Zealand and that it was 
impossible to maintain production in primary and secondary industries if 
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we kept two divisions in the field and continued to supply men to the Navy 
and the Air Force. The Minister of Defence, Mr. F. Jones, had said that, 
since April 1, 11,000 men had been released from the Army to return to 
industry. Notwithstanding this, at the end of August an official of the 
National Service Department announced that there were 8,000 vacancies 
for work of the highest priority in the civil community. Further the Prime 
Minister, speaking in the House on August 10, admitted the need for a 
review and later, on the conclusion of the election, in a tour of North Island, 
confessed that more men should be released for essential industry. More 
recently it has been announced that university and college students will 
undertake seasonal work from December to March inclusive. 

It is unfortunate that this important matter should have been allowed to 
become a party question. No one recalling the dire threat to our country 
in 1942 can for a moment suggest that the Government could then have 
done too much to prepare for the defence of these islands. We are safer 
now, but we should give the Government credit for the energy then dis- 
play ed. When leaving New Zealand, Air Vice-marshal Goddard in a review 
of the “black year” of 1942 said: 


“There is no need for me to say any more about the considerations that deter- 
mined the War Cabinet to go full speed ahead for the total defence of New Zealand. 
It was plain common sense, and it was the will of the people.” 


But the threat has become more distant and the Government must not 
use the threat of 1942 to excuse the defects of 1943. Are we at present 
putting undue strain on the man-power of the Dominion to supply our 


forces on active service? Are the men and women who have been taken 
into the forces being used to the fullest extent in the work for which they 
are best fitted? No one should criticize the Government for what it felt 
compelled to do in 1942, but the people will not excuse it if it allows a policy 
to continue that may, before long, bring grave weakness to our war effort, 
both in the armed forces and in our fields and factories. If the Government 
places the needs of New Zealand first and is even prepared, to this end, to 
disclose any skeletons that may be in its cupboards, it will at once proceed 
to have a review of the man-power problem by a competent and independent 
commission. 


New Zealand, 
October 1943. 





Do your own 


lending 


Not one of us, in the Country’s present need, 
would wish to place his personal responsi- 
bility on to the shoulders of another. 

Let us not then be content with delegating 
to our bankers the vital duty of lending our 


money to the state. 


Every unnecessary pound you keep at the 


bank is an assertion of your right to spend 
instead of a token of your willingness to lend, 
Only you can enlist your money fully in the 
nation’s service. Ask your bank to convert 


all you can spare from your bank balance into 


3% SAVINGS BONDS usm 
2:% NATIONAL WAR BONDS 


$952-1954 


daswed by the National Sevings Commotee 
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